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No wonder the English have kept cool for 197 years! 

(mix an iced drink with Gordon's to see how they do it) 


“Did you hear the one about 
the traveling salesman?” 



He got 3,000 extra miles with 

The Round Tire! 


(and that’s no joke). 


We can’t guarantee you a laugh every 
time, but we know one tire that prom- 
ises you a pleased grin. The Atlas 
plycron* tire— The Round Tire 
will give you at least 3,000 more miles 
of wear than the tires that come on 
most new cars. And roundness is just 
one reason for the happy bonus you 
get with The Round Tire. 

How come? For one thing, The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 


mold — a mold precision engraved to 
within 3 1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30 1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just one 
example of the extra care taken in mak- 
ing Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
— lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 


miles of service that you want. 

Tests prove that you can expect at 
least 3,000 more miles from the Atkis 
PLYCRON tire. These tests were con- 
ducted on sets of four tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers' production for 
1966 model cars and were promptly 
run under identical conditions by an 
independent test fleet. 

Want more miles? Then it's time to 
get The Hound Tire. 


ATLAS PLYCRON 

Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories • Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 

•Trade-murks "Atlas" "Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1966 Atlas Supply Co. 


Suddenly, 

Paris 

is only 3 'A inches 
away 



3'4 > 



Fly there on 

and charge your tickets on your American Express Card 
-take a year to pay if you like. 


THIS little card and TWA have put 
Paris and the other great cities of 
the world within easy reach. 

Gone is the inconvenience of 
plunking down a bundle of cash 
every time you want to fly. Gone is 
the red tape of credit checks. 

With the American Express Card, 
you can charge tickets in seconds on 
TWA and 70 other airlines flying 


almost everywhere in the world. 

J list show your card and sign your 
name. 

Pay for your airline tickets on 
your next American Express bill. 

Or take a year to pay. Unlike other 
credit plans, the American Express 
service charge is down to earth. The 
box on the right shows how much 
you actually save. 


12-MONTH CHARGE PER $100 OF TICKETS 


American Express 

$6.00 (Averages 

plan 

5 0C a month) 

Another major 

More than 

credit card plan 

$9.50 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


The Company For People Who Travel 
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Next week 

THE FASTEST MILE in his- 
tory may be run by Jim Ryun 
at l he AAU championships in 
New York. A report in text and 
color on the meet that will se- 
lect the team to oppose Russia. 

OCEAN YACHT RACING is 
IU0 years old, healthier than 
ever and growing like a boy. 
We salute its anniversary with 
a cover plus 16 pages of text, 
paintings and color pictures. 

THE SHELBY FIGHT between 
Dempsey and Gibbons is still 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“I have the only father,” said Karen 
Mann, age 15, “who just for kicks 
pokes through a whole encyclopedia 
to find guys who bat right-handed but 
throw left-handed.” Her mother was 
more to the point. She turned off The 
Late Show and paused to observe her 
spouse, running his index finger down 
page after page of The Official Ency- 
clopedia of Baseball and muttering. 
“BRTL, BRTL. . . .” “Child," she 
growled, and went to bed. 

Some baseball fans do have puerile 
tendencies, and Associate Editor Jack 
Mann, for all his blas6 posture, has a 
lot of fan left in him from his forma- 
tive Ott-Hubbell years. More impor- 
tant, however, baseball fans tend to 
be serendipitists. Who is so smug as a 
baseball nut who comes to the Hot 
Stove armed with some deliciously ob- 
scure detail? In a Game of Records, 
where a fan is dismissed as a poseur if 
he doesn’t know how many shutouts 
Grover Alexander had in 1916, the pre- 
cious nuggets must be found by acci- 
dent. Jack Mann had stumbled upon a 
lode, and he was mining it. 

In preparing a story on the Mets 
( page 36), he was impressed by the 
probability that Center Fielder Cleon 
Jones is a bona fide big leaguer who 
could still be around in 1975. That 
would make him the first BRTL 10- 
year man since Johnny Cooney of the 
old Boston Braves and Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. Jones could even become the first 
BRTL .300 hitter since — since who? 

That’s how it started, and it ends 
below with Mann’s contribution to 


baseball memorabilia — the first pub- 
lished BRTL Hall of Fame. Whether 
or not Jones ever does hit .300, all he 
has to do is last another three weeks to 
become the 13th lefty-throwing, righty- 
batting baseball player (other than 
pitchers) ever to play 100 games in the 
major leagues. He would even make 
the alltime BRTL all-stars (below). Hal 
Chase, the great first baseman, would 
play second (which he could do if he 
was as neat with the glove as Grandpa 
says), and the team would have superb 
pitching: Eppa Rixey, Nap Rucker, 
Sandy Koufax, Carl Hubbell, Preacher 
Roe and all the others we're going to 
find in the mail this week. 

Any BLTR Hall of Fame would be- 
gin with Cobb, Williams, Gchringer 
and Dickey and grow to telephone- 
book size. So why is the BRTL roster 
only a corporal’s guard? We don't 
know, and neither does Cleon Jones. 
The stigma against left-handedness has 
diminished in recent decades, and no- 
body in Plateau, Ala. ever chided Cleon 
about taking the fork in the “wrong” 
hand. “My mother and my grandma 
were left-handed,” he says. “And all 
the left-handed kids where 1 came from 
batted right-handed. They just did.” 

Same thing holds in Connecticut. 
For some time now I’ve had my eye on u 
promising 13-year-old who’s a BRTL. 
Name is Lindsay Valk. 



THE HALL OF FAME 


JAMES E. RYAN of, p. ss 
RUBE BRESSLER p. lb, of 
HAL CHASE lb. 2b, of 
JOHNNY COONEY p, of. lb 
HERMAN REICH of, lb 
AL NIXON of 

WARREN CARPENTER 3b, lb, of 
PAUL MELOAN of 
CARL WARWICK of. lb 
CLEON JONES of 
EDWARD (POP) TATE c 
JAMES MACULLAR ss. of 
R. C. STEVENS lb 


YEARS GAMES B.A. 

1883-1903 2.008 .314 

1914- 1932 1,302 .302 
1905-1919 1,917 .291 
1921-1944 1,172 .286 

1949 III .279 

1915- 1928 422 .276 
1879-1892 1,113 .264 
19 10—191 1 130 .253 
1961-1966 530 .248 
1963- 82 .231 
1885-1890 222 .225 
1879-1886 440 .210 
1958-1961 104 .210 
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"I used to think $100,000 
was a lot of money. 

Then I was sued 
for a million.” 


“It seems when people find out you're an executive or own your 
own business. . . well they sue for really fantastic amounts 

But now you can protect yourself, your family, and your future 
against a million dollar— or larger— lawsuit, for less than $100 
a year. Utica Mutual's new 'exec-U-pak takes over where your 
other insurance policies end. 

If your auto liability limit, for example, is $300,000 and you're 
hit with a million dollar judgment. exec-U-pak" pays the 
remaining S700.000. 

But "exec-U-pak" does more. It protects you against events 
not normally covered in ordinary personal liability policies. 

All this protection costs less than you think. The average 
annual cost of a three year $1 million "exec-U-pak" policy is 
between $67 and SI 00. You can get "exec-U-pak" protection in 
amounts up to $5 million. 

Sure, chances are you won't be sued for a million. But is it 
worth risking your future-and your family's future-when you 
can be protected for so little? 

U 

insurance that starts with YOU 


“exec-||-pak” 

RM. 300 
UTICA MUTUAL 
UTICA. N. V. 13503 

Please send me all the details 
about "Exec-U-pak". 


Home Otfice: Utica, New York 


Consult the yellow pages for your 
local Utica Mutual representative. 



Slim, trim 
PRINCE 
GARDNER 
KEY GARD 


does more 
than keep 
keys 



The key you use most often snaps 
outside the KEY GARD*. easy to get 
to. The rest fit snugly in the firm, 
cushioned interior, jangle-free. And, 
you can register your KEY GARD* 
with Prince Gardner, to help insure 
return in case of loss. Available in 
your choice of fine leathers, detailed 
to Prince Gardner perfection. Now, 
don't say you don't have any gift 
ideas. The KEY GARD*. From $2.95. 

PRINCE 

GARDNER 


BOOKTALK 


An old hand has turned out a thorough, 
eight-volume travel guide to the U.S. 

CTugcnc Fodor. world traveler, has come 
L_ home. For 30 years he has been shep- 
herding Americans through the wilds of 
Nepal, the souks of Morocco and the lost 
cities of Cambodia. Now he has edited eight 
readable and well-researched guides to the 
continental U.S. describing the pleasures 
of holidays at home. The guides are SI. 95 
each and can be bought either at book- 
stores (distributed by David McKay Co.) 
or at Shell service stations. Shell Oil Com- 
pany participated in the project, without, 
however, being involved in the editing. 

The sports information, up to now sadly 
lacking in most guide books, is generally 
excellent. There are errors and omissions, 
as one might expect from such an ambitious 
project, and a lot of the camping informa- 
tion is already out of dale. The guide to the 
state of Washington makes only a passing 
historical mention of the highly scenic San 
Juan Islands in Puget Sound, which offer 
such excellent boating. Nevertheless, the 
writers and researchers have done a re- 
markable job of sifting the unwieldy 
amounts of information that pour in from 
chambers of commerce, parks departments 
and public relations agencies vs hose business 
it is to bring in the tourist. 

Each state is treated separately and in 
depth, and 30 important cities have sep- 
arate sections with maps New York has 
almost half a book to itself. Hotels, res- 
taurants and attractions are described in 
detail, and gentle advice is given on how 
best to behave to gain the approval of the 
local citi/cnry . 

The guides are a good combination of 
evocative travel writing and hard fact. Each 
book begins with a general essay on its par- 
ticular region. The choice of writers for 
these opening essays was obviously made 
with care, and the results are lively. 

The essay on the Midwest was written 
by Paul I ngle, Director of the Creative 
Writing Workshop at the University of Iowa, 
and the background of the Rockies and 
Plains was provided by Stewart L. Udall. 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Another essay. "Exploring the State." 
follows, describing, with maps, motor itin- 
eraries and points of interest. Then comes 
practical information on hotels, motels and 
restaurants, divided into five basic cate- 
gories ranging from "super deluxe" to "in- 
expensive." The descriptions arc occasional- 
ly a little coy: one French restaurant is "so 
Gallic you'll think you're in Paree." and 
there is an Italian place where "they are past 
masters at being pasta masters." Comments 
and criticism are invited by the editors. 

Pxvin v Ksk.iii 

i vis: 


This 

PRINCE 

GARDNER 

KEY GARD 
does 

everything 
our other 
KEY GARD 



softly. 

Here, rich, durable leather wraps 
around your keys to keep them safely. 
Add extra keys — the new ADAPTA- 
SNAP®' adjusts automatically to make 
more room. As with all Prince Gardner 
key cases, you can register yours with 
Prince Gardner to help insure return 
in case of loss. A wide choice of leath- 
ers. Any one makes a thoughtful gift. 
The KEY GARD*. From $2.00. 

PRINCE 

GARDNER* 



A true GT car costs from *4,000 to *22,000. 
This is the one that costs *4,000. 


$3970 actually. But it’s rated with GT cars costing 
three times as much. 

Road & Track Magazine summed it up best: "The 
1800 S is a very civilized touring car for people who 
want to travel rapidly in style, a Gran Turismocar 
of the type much in the news these days— but at 
a price that many people who cannot afford a 
Ferrari or an Aston Martin will be able to pay.” 

Another price you'll be able to pay is maintenance. 
Unlike most GT cars, the Volvo 1800 S doesn't requ 
a full-time mechanic to keep it in tune. As Sports 
Car Graphic magazine wrote, “The Volvo B-18 engir 


is one of the most, if not THE most, reliable, rugged 
and unbreakable car engines being built today." 

The entire car, for that matter, is one of the most 
unbreakable being built today. In Sweden where 
there are no speed limits on the highways and over 
70,000 miles of unpaved roads. Volvos are 
driven an average of eleven years. 

Borrow an 1800 S from a nearby Volvo dealer. If your 
wife objects to the idea of splurging on a GT car, / 
ire tell her how the 1800 S gets 27 miles to the gallon V/o'i 
at 70 mph.* She’ll love this little economy car. .. 

le vry 
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They're never strangers in a new town. They know where to go, what to do and how to do it. They're 
recognized the minute they present Carte Blanche. It's their kind of charge card. The one that can keep 
pace with them, with meaningful advantages like: □ National Restaurant Association endorsement. □ Credit 
recognition at over 1,300 hospitals. □ $250,000 group accident insurance. □ The 
HERS'' card for women. Carte Blanche is honored at 140,000 preferred estab- 
lishments including internationally famous Hilton hotels, other fine hotels, motels, 
restaurants, resorts, shops, car rental agencies, major oil company service sta- 
tions coast-to-coast. Carte Blanche is for people who have everything but pre- 
fer not to carry it all with them. How to be an Insider: Pick up an application 
at any of the "in" places, or write Carte Blanche, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California 90005. YOUR INSTANT FARE FOR JETTING THERE. 
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FOR SALE 
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One of the nice things about owning it is selling it. 


A new Volkswagen doesn’t depreciate 
wildly the minute you turn the key. 

In a sense, the older it gets the more 
valuable it gets. 

So that in 5 years, the same VW will be 
worth more than some 5-year-old cars that 
cost twice as much to begin with. 

Old VWs are worth a lot because a lot 


of people want them. 

One reason is that it takes a real car nut 
to tell a cleon used one from a new one. 

VWs always look like VWs. 

Another reason is that they hold up. 

A VW is put together so well, it's prac- 
tically airtight. (It helps to open a window 
to close a door. Even on old ones.) 


And, new VW or old, there's all that nice 
money you keep saving on gas, oil, tires, 
insurance and repairs. 

So you can get a nice price for it. (If 
something forces you to sell.) 

It's the kind of economy that 
people are willing to pay an arm 
and a leg for. 




In a word: class. 


A rnold Palmer is an amiable 
t man. but he has firm ideas about 
equipment. 

Several years ago he decided to have 
his own clubs manufactured in his 
own way. And golfers ever since 
have been asking their pros: "What 
makes them so special?" 

There's a long answer and a short one. 
The long answer is: "Everything." 
Take the matching of sets. It*s so ex- 
act that all nine different clubs feel 
identical in your hands. 

The engineering of heads and shafts 
is special, too. It’s calculated to give 


each club a flight pattern as predict- 
able as that of a guided missile. 

And there arc dozens of little perfec- 
tions you might not even notice. Like 
the subtle beefing up of the top of the 
blade, where most clubs arc thin. Or 
the studied simplicity of the back 
design. Even the depth and luster of 
the chrome work is deliberate: it may 
not influence the ball any, but it 
makes you feel good. 

Arnic’s whole idea is to place in your 
hands a set of tools so mechanically 
flawless you can forget about every- 
thing except your form. “After an 


Arnie’s 


hour,” wrote one golfer, "the clubs 
began to feel like a part of my own 
arm.” 

What about the short answer? It's in 
one word: class. 


If you have a touch of it, nobody 
needs to explain it to you. You’ll just 
go to your pro shop some sunny 
morning, and you'll fondle these 
1966 beauties, and a bell will ring in 
your head, and you'll do what comes 
naturally. 

Arnold Palmer Golf Company^n^ 
Chattanooga, Tennessee r-ZZTi 

SOLD BY GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS ONLY 


* 


own. 


Arnold Palmer Goll Co 




If you send us 
a line before 
your next trip, 


we’ll send you a line. 



Just ask your Gulf dealer for 
a Tourgide request card. 
Then fill in your destination, 
your choice of the quickest 
or most scenic route, and 
mail it. 


Gulf will send you a 
complete set of maps 
clearly marked with your 
best route. The orange line 
will guide you around road 
repair areas, show you the 


city bypasses, and help 
you avoid missing turns. 
You'll also get information 
on the best motels and 
places to see. 

For your next vacation or 


trip, get started right 
with Tourgide. 

And then make your stops 
where your driving takes a 
turn for the best at the Sign 
of the Orange Disc. 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 




Photographed in Puerto Rico - where the world's best climate makes the world's best rum. 


How to make a Daiquiri Collins 
at home in just seconds with 
dry, light Puerto Rican rum 

The Daiquiri Collins tastes like a Daiquiri, cools like a collins. 

And it's a cinch to make. Just combine dry. light Puerto Rican rum 
with Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix in a tall glass with ice. Add a 
little water or club soda. Time: 20 to 30 seconds. 

The Puerto Rican rum gives your Daiquiri Collins extra 
dryness because it's distilled at high proof. The Daiquiri Mix is 
for speed. It saves you squeezing limes— yet its pure lime 
juice heightens the true Daiquiri flavor. 

FREE: 20-pagc color booklet with 3 1 rum recipes. Write: 

Recipe Booklet. Rums of Puerto Rico. 666 Fifth Avc., New York 10019. 





Puerto Rican Rum 


Frozen Daiquiri Mix 


Daiquiri Collins 


The filter that 
took over racing. 



At Indy. At Daytona. At Sebring. At Trenton. At Phoenix. 


This year, a new kind of oil filter took over 
racing. A Fram oil filter. 33 out of 33 cars 
that started at Indianapolis were Fram 
equipped. So were the winners in all 
classes at Sebring. And the winners at 
Daytona. And Phoenix. And Trenton. 

And we put the same race-winning know- 
how into a new kind of filter for cars just 


like yours. It’s the new Fram Super-Wear 
Guardoil filter. With a filter medium 20% 
thicker. And many more extra-small 
pores. It protects your car’s engine 
no other filter ever could before. 

So get a new Fram Super Wear-Guard oil 
filter for your car. Get it at your service 
station. 


Fram Filters— they work on the track. They work on the road. 




riding ... or driving . . . 

THE TERNSTEDT TOUCH MAKES ALL YOUR 
POWER WINDOWS WORK LIKE MAGIC 



Once inside a car with Ternstedt power windows, you'll discover a whole new 
world of driving ease and convenience! Because right at your fingertips is the 
control that opens and closes any power window in the car. Simply press a 
switch — and it happens! When you’re a passenger, use the separate power 
window control on the door. When driving, use the handy driver's central 
control. There's no need to lean or stretch or get out of your car to reach 
a handle. Your attention always remains on the road, too. Try the Ternstedt 
touch for yourself. It’s a modern, pleasant way to drive. And with Ternstedt 
power windows you get traditional General Motors quality and value. 


GM TERNSTEDT 

■ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION SEE YOUR CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER 


SCORECARD 


FALSE ECONOMY 

There used to be a vaudeville adage: “If 
you think you're good, play Oakland.” 
Nobody or nothing ever went over there 
except the other end of the Bay Bridge 
until Al Davis made the Oakland Raid- 
ers a reputable football team. Their suc- 
cess stimulated the city to erect its splen- 
did coliseum, which was also designed, 
perhaps forlornly, to attract an Ameri- 
can League baseball team. 

So Oakland’s big league now? No, it’s 
still bush. The other day its citizenry 
voted down, by almost a 2 to 1 margin. 
Proposition K, a bond issue that would 
have assured the survival of such extra- 
curricular high school activities as band, 
drama and athletics. 

As a result, the Oakland Athletic 
League, which produced Bill Russell, 
Frank Robinson and Vada Pinson, 
among others, is dead, and Oakland has 
evidently achieved the distinction of be- 
ing the only major city in the U.S. with- 
out an interscholastic sports program. 
The athletic budget for 10 sports and 
some 1,500 participants had been only 
SI 70,000 a year. 

It makes one wonder what these kids 
are going to do now when class lets out. 
Most of them are Negroes, and Oakland 
had already been tabbed as potentially 
another Watts. As Mel Caughell, presi- 
dent of the Oakland School Board, pul 
it, “Athletics keep more kids in school 
than any other phase of our educational 
program.” 

To which another school board offi- 
cial bitterly added, “These people may 
think they saved themselves a few bucks, 
but just wait until they see the bills for 
law enforcement.” 

MOW FAST DOES A POSSUM TROT? 

A snail paces at .000361 mph to .03125 
mph, tops, but how fast does a possum 
trot? Considerably slower than a taxiing 
jet, at any rate. 

The way Jim Hammett, the former 
mayor of Claremore, Okla. tells it, he 
was returning from New York to Tulsa. 


His plane touched down on the runway 
at Tulsa International Airport and was 
trundling toward the terminal, when 
suddenly it braked to a stop and then 
crept slowly ahead. 

A minute or two later, Hammett says, 
a voice came over the cabin loudspeaker: 
“This is your captain speaking. Some of 
you may be wondering why we applied 
the brakes awhile back. Well, there’s a 
big fat possum trotting along the run- 
way right ahead of the plane and he 
won’t gel over.” 

A RISK WELL TAKEN 

On June 9 the Sierra Club, the nation's 
largest and most eminent conservation 
group, ran full-page ads in The New 
York Times and The Washington Post 
importuning readers to protest two pio- 
posed dams which the club feels would 
irrevocably alter and ruin the “essence 
and excellence” of the Grand Canyon. 

Less than 24 hours later the Internal 
Revenue Service, in a wholly unprece- 
dented move, advised the club that it 
could no longer be assured that its dona- 
tions would be tax deductible. The IRS 
claimed that the club may have violated 
the section of its code denying tax-ex- 
empt status to organizations which de- 
vote a "substantial” part of their activ- 
ities to attempts to influence legislation. 

Although it is generally believed that 
the Sierra Club’s “lobbying" amounts 
to less than 1% of its total activities and 
expenditures, and although the IRS is 
unable to come up with any figure or 
percentage defining “substantial,” the 
club may well lose a good deal of revenue 
before the IRS gets around to auditing 
its books, and making sonic sort of 
ruling. 

Undeniably, tax exemption is a priv- 
ilege that shouldn’t be abused, but it 
appears, in this instance, that the IRS 
proceeded with excessive zeal and haste. 
Furthermore, its action is an intolerable 
perversion of one of the principles of 
justice — that one is not punished before 
guilt is determined. 


It also seems unreasonable that the 
Reclamation Bureau can, with impunity, 
lobby for the dams at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense while the Sierra Club is not per- 
mitted to combat effectively what it be- 
lieves to be against the public interest. 

“We saw that there was risk," says 
David Brower, executive secretary of the 
Sierra Club, “but the risk to our solvency 
is much less important than the risk to 
the land. We’re going to continue de- 
fending Grand Canyon, and we're hop- 
ing that enough citizens will care enough 
to help keep us afloat.” 

BEST WISHES, TERI, CHET AND CAL 

After Teri Kripke and Chet Schwartz of 
Des Moines, Iowa, had been joined in 
holy matrimony, one of the wedding 
guests was reading aloud the congratu- 
latory telegrams. That is, until he came 
to one which began, “You are suspended 
indefinitely for your actions. . . .” 

“It must be a joke," the bride's father 
whispered to the guest, and the two of 
them huddled over the message, which 
continued “. . . in last night's game . . . 
in which you pushed Umpire Andy Ol- 



s;n bodily several times and spit tobacco 

juice in his face and on his uniform ” 

Alas, the telegram was no joke to Cal 
Ermer, the manager of the Denver Bears 
of the Pacific Coast League, to whom 
it was addressed. 

UP IN THE AIR 

The International Olympic Committee 
has decided to restrict Olympic competi- 
tors to four weeks’ altitude training dur- 
ing the three months immediately pre- 
ceding the 1968 games, unless, of course, 
they happen to reside at great heights. 
The reason: to assure equal opportunity 
for all in Mexico City’s 7,800-foot at- 
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Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 

Distilled and Bottled in Scotland 'Blended 86 Proof *The Buckingham Corporation, Importers* New York. N.Y. 


mosphere. To implement this egalitari- 
anism the IOC ill allow the Olympic 
Village to open four weeks ahead of the 
Games, rather than the customary two. 

It is commonly agreed that it takes 
at least three to four weeks of train- 
ing at a high altitude for an athlete ac- 
customed to competing in endurance 
events at sea level to approach his nor- 
mal performance. It is also reasonable 
to assume that any benefits derived from 
high-altitude training in advance would 
be almost entirely lost during the two 
months before the Village is opened. 
This being the case, the IOC hopes that 
all nations will be satisfied to wait until 
they get to Mexico before starting any 
serious altitude work. 

But will they? Sir William Osier, the 
celebrated Canadian physician, once 
said that the work is "the great equalizer 
in the world." The Russians are hard at 
work developing pressure-chamber tests 
for Olympic candidates to determine 
their reactions to the atmospheric con- 
ditions they will meet in Mexico. The 
French are building an S8 million train- 
ing center "high in the Pyrenees. 

And what is the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee up to? At its meeting in May the 
VJSOC turned down a proposed sum- 
mer training and research program that 
would have involved some of this coun- 
try's leading distance runners and sw im- 
mers in an effort to determine the best 
means of preparing them for Mexico 
City. The USOC also rejected — on the 
theory that nothing new could be learned 

the idea of sending a U.S. team to the 
second Little Olympics scheduled for 
Mexico City next October. 

Even if Russia. France and others 
abide by the IOC's decision, they can- 
not help but have a leg up. Whereas, in 
the U.S. it looks less like "Be Prepared," 
more like "Every man for himself." 

THE DISAPPOINTING MR. NAWAB 

Were>ou aware that there is an unofficial 
world record for nonstop cycling? Mr. 
Syed Nawab. 24. an Indian who has an 
import-export business in Spain, says 
there is and that he holds it: 6 days 7 
hours 28 minutes. 

"The first four days are easy," says 
Mr. Nawab. "1 cat. wash, shave and 
dress on wheels. My feet are never touch- 
ing the ground." Nawab further claims 
that in Teheran 300.000 people paid to 
watch him ride very slowly around a 
stadium: that in Ethiopia, Emperor 
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If you eat or sleep away from home, 
this is the only guidebook to America that tells you: 

How good? 


"I'm starving." 

"How about this place 7 " 

"I don't like the looks ol it." 

"Okay, why don't you pick one 
then." 

"Maybe I could, if you'd slow down 

You know how it goes 

You've been driving for hours. 

You're hungry. 

So you look for a place that looks all 
right on the outside. 

When you spot one. you stop and 
take a peek inside. 

If it still looks okay, you take a 
chance. And sometimes it turns out 
fine. And sometimes it turns out ter- 
rible 

If you're tired of taking a chance 
every time you stop to eat. take along 
a Mobil Travel Guide on your next trip. 

The Mobil Travel Guide lists over 
21,000 restaurants, motels, hotels and 
resorts all across the country. 

Every one has been inspected by 


M bil 

travel guide 


1966 ratings: 
food, lodging; 
sightseeing 


Connecticut 


massachusetts 
newhampshlre 
newyork 
ihode Island 




good 


★ ★ 

very good 

★ ★★ 

excellent 

★★★★ 

outstanding 

★★★★★ 

one of the best in country 

unusually good value 


one of our Inspectors. 

And every one has been rated. Hon- 
estly. strictly and fairly. 

Take restaurants. 

They never know when one of our 
Inspectors is going to show up. 

When he does, he checks on how 
clean the kitchen is, how much frozen 
and how much fresh food is served, if 
fish and vegetables are stored separ- 
ately. and the grades of meat and but- 
ter used. 

And he finds out the cost of meals, 
the specialties of the house, whether 
children's plates are served, etc. 

When he finishes his inspection, he 
writes out a detailed report to our cen- 
tral office. His findings are compared 
with previous inspections and com- 
ments from users of the Mobil Travel 
Guide. If a place passes, it's given a 
rating. 

Motels, hotels and resorts are given 
the same frank treatment. 


Every place that's listed has been 
inspected and rated. And in addition 
to the ratings, the Mobil Travel Guide 
tells you how much rooms cost, wheth- 
er there's a pool. TV, baby-sitter list, if 
pets are welcome. (It even tells you if 
breakfast is served on the premises. 
And if it isn't, how far you have to go 
to get it.) 

And the listings and ratings aren't 
all you get in the Mobil Travel Guide. 

You get an interstate highway map. 
a mileage map (that gives you dis 
tances between places) and street 
maps of cities. 

You get helpful tips that make trav- 
eling easier. (Such as border-crossing 
and customs information.) 

And you get special Guest Certifi- 
cates that can save you money on a 
lot of things you'd probably pay full 
price to do anyway. 

The Mobil Travel Guide covers the 
entire United States in 7 regional edi- 
tions. $1.95‘ each. Each edition has 
about 500 pages. 

You can buy a Mobil Travel Guide at 
most Mobil Stations. 

Or you can send us this coupon. 

Either way. you'll never be a stran- 
ger in town again. 
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Write for the store nearest you: Corbin Ltd., 385 Fifth Avc., Mew 'York 

TROUSERED BY CORBIN 


Particular Men wear Corbin 


Spalding gives you 
the professional edge. 




DOT 


“Oh, oh. I've been hooked. 
Heading right for the rough, too. 
Tough break, He drove me at least 250. 
Anyhow he won't lose me. 

I stay so white, he'll spot me easy. 
But wait till he tries to dig me 
out of this jungle — 
he'll have to use a 7 shovel." 



Haile Selassie observed him: and that 
when he feels like it he rides for charity. 

Apparently fans of nonstop cycling 
turn up in the hope that they will be there 
when the cyclist falls off his bicycle and. 
well, stops. Indeed. Mr. Nawab says that 
many people show up early in the morn- 
ing in an attempt to surprise him. How- 
ever, Mr. Nawab adds that he trains very 
seriously and he usually manages to dis- 
appoint them. 

00000002001000000000000000001 -4 

The St. Petersburg Cardinals and the 
Miami Marlins of the Florida State 
League played the longest game in the 
history of organized baseball one night 
last week, and well into the next morn- 
ing. After six hours and 59 minutes 
Miami scored a run in the top of the 
29th inning to win it 4 3. The record had 
been a 27-inning Eastern League game 
in which Elmira defeated Springfield 2 I 
in 1965. 

• Of the 740 original spectators, some 
175 were still in the stands when the 
game ended at 2:29 a.m. 

• At 2 a.m. the two managers negotiated 
a truce since they were running out of 
pitchers: if the tie wasn't broken by the 
end of 30 innings they would call it quits. 
When the umpire announced this deci- 
sion the fans booed and chanted, "We 
want more.” 

• Free coffee was served after the 18th 
inning. 

• Two of the Miami players had also 
taken part in the 1965 marathon. 

• One fan left the park in the llth in- 
ning. bow led a few games and then came 
back to see the finish. "I saw the lights 
on at the field." he said, "and I couldn't 
believe it was still going on. I had noth- 
ing else to do so I dropped in again." 

• The batting average of Bob Taylor, 
St. Pete left fielder, dropped from .368 to 
.250 during the game. He went I for 13. 

• St. Pete Manager Sparky Anderson 
said, "Sure we made history, but can 
we win?" 

• Between the 28th and 29th innings, 
Miami Pitcher Henry King, who had 
pitched the seventh and was already in 
his civvies, marched onto the field with 
a Polaroid camera borrowed from a fan, 
had time called, got the managers and 
the umpires to pose for him at home 
plate, then went out to the scoreboard 
and took a picture of that. 

• Umpire Lou Benitez, who worked bc- 
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Ask a young ‘buck’ how he feels about Mohawk 



Ask him how it feels to swing a little. 

Ask him what it’s like to barrel 
through the night on a racy 
new breed of tire. 

Ask him about our Ultissimo. 

The tire that’s perfectly at home 
at Sebring. Or perfectly at 
home at home. 

With a great new kind of 
rubber that gets every ounce of 
horsepower down to the ground. 

And a hungry kind of tread that 
wraps-around to get an extra bite 
of road. And a special inner 
liner that keeps all its air in the tire 

Mohawk Ultissimo, with the 
lifetime guarantee*. 

It’s enough to drive a young 
‘buck’ wild. 


H e charts a course to relaxation. The mind becomes refreshed. 

. Tension disappears. Ideas sharpen. Perspective returns. The 
challenge is to seek an answer to this question: Where can I find 


that much needed change of pace from everyday routine ? 



This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and infor- 
mation. It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue 
to the next. It is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of 
subjects. It is influential in its continuous introduction of new 
thoughts, styles and trends. Magazines make excellent compan- 
ions on land or sea. They broaden scope. They clarify thought. They 
give direction. Seek them out. You will be richly rewarded. 

Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 

MAGAZINES 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 



Don’t you wish 
you'd saved 
your Gl 

insurance, loo? 


You couldn’t beat it. 

A Gl could get a $10,000 
life insurance 
policy for prac- 
tically peanuts, 

(Uncle Sam 
shelled out 
part of the 


expenses. 

There isn't an 




insurance com- 
pany around that 
can give you that 
kind of deal. Us in- 
cluded. But we can 
give you (whether 
you're a veteran or not) 
the next best deal. 

Suppose you’reinyour 
late thirties. You know you 
need a lot of protection for the 
wife and kids right now. But you 
also know you can't afford to get 
roped into another big monthly 
payment right now. 

Well, we can give you $30,000 
worth of decreasing term Insurance for 
about $14 a month. 


And this 20-year policydoesn’t 
box you in. You can extend 
it, renew it, convert it. 
It isn’t accidental that 
Occidental has the 
best term policies 
in the business. 
We grew up on 
the stuff. 
We’ve sold 
enough term in- 
surance (as well 
as other life insur- 
ance) to help make 
us the 9th largest 
lifeinsurance com- 
panyinthecountry. 

If you've been 
kicking yourself for 
dropping yourGI 
insurance, send your 
and address to Occidental 
Dept.S7LosAngeles54, Calif. 
All is not lost. 


Occidental Lite 


ol California 


SCORECARD >iilinuetl 



You perspire like a man. don't you? Then protect yourself like 
a man with Mennen Speed Stick. That's the man-size deo- 
dorant. A fistful of it. One stroke daily stops odor up to 24 
hours. And it goes on clean. Never drippy, tacky, crumbly. 
When it comes to men's deodorants, nothing measures up to 
broad, brawny Speed Stick. New economy size also available. 




it takes is one clean stroke daily! 


hind the plate, said the game was tech- 
nically illegal, as he had been unaware 
of a league rule stating that no inning 
may begin after 12:50 a.m. However, the 
league announced that no action will be 
taken and that the game will stand. 

FINAL TEST 

Fishermen can soon purchase, for about 
SI 50. an electric spinning reel called the 
Old Pal REEL-LECTRIC 1000. which 
has three speeds the highest exceeding 
that of equivalent hand-cranked reels - 
and power supplied by a rechargeable 
nickel-cadmium energy cell, Moreover, 
by skillfully pushing a button an angler 
will be able to fish with only one hand! 

It’s a pity the Old Pal cannot as yet 
be thoroughly tested. Engineers haven't 
got all the bugs out of the three-speed, 
electrically powered lish. 

ON GLUTTONY 

Insurance statistics arc always being 
quoted as proof that the unappealing old 
expression about digging your grave w ith 
your teeth is in fact accurate: if you eat 
too much you don't live too long. Now 
the Florida Game and Freshwater Fish 
Commission has announced that fish 
don't get to have any fun either. Com- 
mission Biologists William Weggener 
and James Clugston have determined 
that largcmouth bass in Lake Okeecho- 
bee and points south rarely live longer 
than a year, w hereas bass in north Flori- 
da waters may reach six years of age. 
They theorize that with food more plen- 
tiful and the feeding season longer in the 
south, the bass literally cat themselves to 
death. The moral would seem to be, 
eschew that second helping of chocolate 
mousse and lay off that third worm. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Shelby Metcalf, Texas A&M basket- 
ball coach, on next season's prospects: 
"We'll be small but nobody will notice 
because we'll overshadow that with our 
poor shooting and lack of speed and 
experience." 

• John Uclscs. first man to pole-vault 
16 feet, on his surprise appearance, after 
a six-month layoff, in a minor AAU 
meet at Miami: ' I've seen the world from 
the end of a pole. Now I want to see it 
from the ground. Before I always felt 
pressure. Today 1 can vault the way I 
dreamed, for fun. All I want to do is 
soar up there and wave at a few friends 
on the way down." 
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If you were deferred to finish college 
and are now a senior or a recent 
graduate, it’s time to start thinking 
about the Army's alternative to the 
draft. If you don't, you may spend 
the next few years in work that 
doesn't fit into your own future 
plans. 

To the man with a degree in his 
hip pocket, the United States Army 
offers the opportunity to work at im- 
portant levels of responsibility right 
now, not five or ten years after 
graduation. 


How? By guaranteeing your 
enrollment in Officer Candidate 
School, if you qualify. You can even 
apply 135 days before you graduate. 

Check with the nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station. Without obligation, 
you can take the Officer Candidate 
School test to find out if you qualify. 

And for more complete informa- 
tion, talk with your Army Recruiting 
Sergeant. If that's impractical, mail 
the coupon below and we'll tell you 
how to become a leader in today's 
Action Army. 


Army 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Fort Monroe. Virginia 23351 
Without obligation please send me 
the new "Army OCS Fact Sheet" 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY . 

STATE ZIP NO 

PHONE AGE_ 

SCHOOL 





Arabic 

Wij 
proberen 
steeds 



Flemish 

MErAAYTEPlX 
IlPOEriAGEIA \ 
TIA TO I 
KAAAITEPO J 

Greek 


« 1 tt 



Japanese 




Chinese 


Nous faisons 
plus pour vou^ 
satisfaire. . 



Swedish 


French 


Hooikaika 
oi aku 
makou. 


Hawaiian 

Vi anstrenger ' 
oss ytterligere J 

Norwegian 


Te tutava nei 
matou. 


Tahitian 




Danish 



"Caiinid 
beanaiii A11J 
Iarrac 


Gaelic 


UR 
n ,l 7in^?a 
"inT» 

Hebrew 

Tentamos \ 
sempre fazer I 
melhor ainday 

Portuguese 

Rao 

payayain 
prap proongl 
yu samur.j 

Thai 



Wij 

nog meer 
ons best. 


Dutch 



Wir 
uns mehr 
Miihe. 


Faremo\ 
piu e ] 
meglioV 

Italian 


Nosolros 
nos esforzamos 
mas. 


Spanish 

Ymdrechwn\ 
yn 1 
galetachV 



Avis tries harder 
all over the world. 


We try\ 
harder./ 

English 


This ad might just ruin our image as the 
underdog in rent a cars. 

But Avis has operations in 38 countries 
and we can’t see keeping it a secret. 

No .2 is still what we are. And No.l is still 
ahead of us. Which means the Simca we rent in Nice has 
to be as clean as the Plymouth we rent in Newark. 

We must say we had some trouble translating our Avis 
button. The closest the Germans can get to We Try Harder 
is,“We give of ourselves more eff ort.” 

In Italian, it comes out,“ We will do more and better.” 

All of which is close enough to keep our foreign agents 
on the ball. (Wearing a sign saying that you try harder 
puts you on the spot to do it.) 

If you’d like any of these buttons yourself, drop into 
an Avis agency. There’s no car attached. 


Sports Illustrated 

JUNE 27, 1966 


AT OLYMPIC: 



A SUMMIT OF DRAMA 


Playing at his swashbuckling best. Arnold Palmer had the U.S. Open all but 
tucked away— twice. Then disaster struck— twice— and cool Bill Casper 
swept up the pieces in a topsy-turvy playoff round by ALFRED WRIGHT 



u ' 


T he 85th hole is u long time to wait 
to gel the lead in a 72-hole golf 
tournament, but Bill Casper can be a 
very patient man. By going his patient 
way at San Francisco's Olympic Coun- 
try Club this week he defeated that cata- 
clysm with legs. Arnold Palmer, in a 
stunning U.S. Open. It was an Open that 
for three days pitted two of golf's most 
contrasting stylists against each other at 
a time when each was displaying his 
characteristics to the fullest. Palmer 
flashed a return to the dramatic heights 
of his heyday, capping three and a half 
rounds of masterful golf with one of the 
most disastrous collapses in the history 
of the 66-year-old tournament. In the 
last nine holes on Sunday he blew a 
seven-stroke lead, and nothing quite so 
shocking has happened since— coinci- 
dence — Palmer came from seven strokes 
behind to win the I960 U.S. Open. His 
last-hour unheroics dropped him into a 
tic with Casper at 278 and led to Mon- 
day's playoff, which was a repeal in min- 
iature of what had gone before. Again 
Palmer dashed to the front, his Army 
bellowing behind him. and again he fal- 
tered. Or\ the 1 3th hole Casper took the 
lead. By the time the pair had reached 
the 18th green the U.S, Open was a rout. 
Palmer had lost his third Open playoff 
in five years, and Buffalo Bill Casper 
( see cover), the steady man with the w ild 
diet, was the new champion, winning by 
four strokes. 69 to 73. 

Two small statistics reveal the strength 
of Casper's performance. There were 


only 1 5 subpar scores in the entire Open, 
and Casper had four of them in the 
rounds he played- 69. 6X. 73. 68 and 
the playoff 69. He one-putted 33 greens 
and did not three-putt a green until the 
ninth hole of the playoff. And he calmly 
played his own game, no matter how bad 
things looked. A subdued and shaken 
Palmer, sitting in front of his locker 
alter Sunday's calamity, said. "It’s hard 
to believe." By Monday night it was even 
harder to believe. In fact, who could'.’ 

That there was a playoff at all must 
go down as one of the great debacles of 
modern times, comparable to the Italian 
retreat at Caporetto. the Edsel car and 
Liz Taylor's Cleopatra. As late as 3 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon, this was 
Arnold Palmer's Open. He had shot a 
71 on the first day to put himself in a 
good position, and he had looked very 
strong doing it. Thus a near flawless 66 
on Friday . w hich lied Casper for the lead, 
was no great surprise. The third day he 
played the first 1 1 holes the same way 
and came in with an even-par 70. On 
Sunday he finished the first nine holes 
in 32— three under par and seven strokes 
ahead of Casper. All hail to the return r f 
the invincible Palmer. The rest should 
have been a mere formality. But. . . . 

Maybe it would be better to start at 
the beginning. Believe it or not. this 
1966 Open was all hearts and flowers 
as it got underway at 7:30 Thursday 
morning. A wispy San Francisco fog 
rolled across the Olympic Country Club's 
Lake Course and put just the kind of 


Weary and dejected after seven-stroke lead dissolved. Palmer trudges off course on Sunday as 
Casper, on the 18th green, hands his caddie the putter that had carried him into the playoff. 



OLYMPIC DRAMA cominutd 


chill in the air that makes you want 
to get out and exercise. The only per- 
son who seemed to resent it was Ken 
Venturi, the home-town favorite, who 
sniffed the breeze and announced that 
the temperature was 60°. He could tell 
by his hands. "Over 65 they’re all right." 
he said. "Under 65 I have trouble grip- 
ping the club." He was playing in a senti- 
ment-inspiring grouping with Ben Ho- 
gan. They were the first crowd-drawing 
names to tee off. and their breath made 
clouds, like that of skiers in the Sierras. 

The conditions at Olympic were just 
about perfect for an examination to de- 
termine the national champion of 1966. 
The length of the course — 6.719 yards— 
was reasonable for any of the 133 pro- 
fessionals and 1 8 amateurs who had been 
competent enough to be admitted to the 


tournament. The fairways were narrow, 
some 35 to 45 yards wide at the target 
areas, but an Open champion is sup- 
posed to be able to hit the ball straight. 
The four-inch rough was gummy enough 
to penalize an errant shot, as well it 
should, but it was not the knee-high 
pasture that had made the 1955 Open on 
this same course so infamous. "Olympic 
is one of the best." said Jack Nicklaus. 
Palmer put it another way: "If you keep 
the ball in play, you can shoot about 
anything. If you hit it in the rough, you 
are lucky to break 80." 

A man named Al Mengert went out 
that first day. kept the ball in the fairway 
and shot a 67 to lead the field. An Al 
Mengert always leads the Open on the 
first day. Among the annual charms of 
the tournament arc those brief moments 


of glory that come to some obscure and 
thoroughly likable athlete. A brilliant 
sun shines down on the Mengerts, and 
everyone rushes around in search of their 
personal statistics. (Mengert is a 37-year- 
old former touring pro who is now head 
pro at Tacoma Golf and Country Club.) 
But their dreams disappear in a night- 
mare of bogeys. Mengert ’s succeeding 
rounds were 77, 71 and 81. 

Gene Littler was second with a 68, and 
Bill Casper was all alone at 69. In March 
Casper had taken off several weeks to 
tour Vietnam and hit golf balls in the 
general direction of the Viet Cong, to 
the delight of the troops. He had not 
been seen al a golf tournament for the 
past month. Although Olympic was re- 
garded as the kind of course that would 
yield to Casper's wonderfully intelligent 
strokes and his ability to “move the 
ball." as the pros put it, there was some 
question about whether he would be 
sharp. Bill himself had no such fears. 
"I'm hitting the ball as well as 1 ever 
have." he confided early in the week. "I 
feel real good. I guess it’s just a matter 
of whether I can sink some putts." He 
had seven one-putt greens this day. Asked 
when he had last putted so well in a 
big championship he offered an interest- 
ing answer: "Winged Foot in '59." That 
was where he won his last major title — 
the U.S. Open. 

There was a quartet at 70. among them 
John Miller, who could make a Men- 
gert seem famous. A 19-year-old Olym- 
pic member, he had signed up to caddie 
in the Open, but then qualified to play 
in it and eventually finished tied for 
eighth. 

And where were Palmer, Nicklaus 
and defending champion Gary Player? 
All were well in it but Player, who seemed 
to have early inklings that he was about 
to lose his grip on the title he had won 
last year at Bcllcrivc. The once confi- 
dent Gary is gone. "I just haven’t been 
playing enough golf," he announced be- 
fore the tournament even began. "I don't 
have the desire I had last year. I haven't 
played a tournament since the Memphis 
Open, and the less you play the less you 
care." As if to prove it. Player three- 
putted everywhere and shot 78. 

Palmer and Nicklaus were at 71. Be- 
fore the Open, people would say that 
Olympic was a Hogan-type course or a 
Casper-type course, but then they would 
always add that it was a Nicklaus-typc 
course, too, because there is no course 
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from St. Andrews to Kuala Lumpur 
which, of itself, can thwart Jack’s ex- 
traordinary combination of power, deli- 
cacy and golfing sense. The opening 71 
pleased Nicklaus, and he learned a few 
things in the process, such as finally con- 
cluding he should use a three-wood more 
often on his tee shots. 

But the 1966 Open was somehow a 
Palmer story from the moment Arnold 
teed olT on Thursday. You have to be 
gentle with an Open course? Wham! zap! 
zowie! went Palmer. On the very first 
hole, a tight 536-yard par-5, he smashed 
a wood at the green on his second shot, 
trying to muscle his way there in two 
when almost everybody else had laid 
up short. He landed hole-high in the 
rough, flew a wedge all the way into the 
rough on the other side of the green, hit 
an indifferent wedge back and two- 
putted for a bogey. There are those who 
contend that Palmer is the worst wedge 
player among the top pros, and it is 
getting hard to argue with them. 

Palmer had decided he could trample 
on Olympic, and he was not going to 
change his mind now, for there was 
something different about him this week. 
For the first time since the 1964 Masters 
he looked truly eager to play the game 
with the distinctive relish that only he 
seems to bring to it. Perhaps it was noth- 
ing more than the way his orange sweater 
burst its way through Olympic’s fog. 
But something was up. He hit stiff to 
the pin on the 2nd hole for a birdie. 
Then a bogey on 3, a salvaged par on 4. 
and into the trees for a nerve-racking 
bogey on 6. Already three bogeys, and 
his tournament was scarcely an hour old. 
Finally, after a double-bogey 6 at the 
9th hole— caused in part by a bad fair- 
way lie — for an outgoing 38, everything 
fell into place. Birdies came at 1 1 and 
13. a 12-foot putt saved a par at the 
14th and he came in with his 71. 

The promise seen in Palmer's Thurs- 
day performance was delivered on Fri- 
day morning when he shot a 66. He hit 
only two bad shots. He missed putts of 
less than three feet on the final two 
greens, or he would have had a 64. It 
took the Palmer threesome only three 
and a half hours to get around the 
course, prompting Arnold to call it ‘‘one 
of the most pleasurable rounds I’ve 
played in the last five years.” He also 
said it would "have to be one of the 
best rounds I ever played.” 

It was not. however, the best round 


played on Friday. That distinction be- 
longed to one Rives Russell McBee, a 
27-year-old assistant pro from the Mid- 
land Country Club in west Texas. Shoot- 
ing nine birdies, three bogeys and six 
pars, McBee tied the one-round record 
for the Open — 64. 

On almost any day of any Open. Mc- 
Bee's 64 and Palmer’s 66 would have 
been sufficient to attract all the atten- 
tion. But on this day. they had to share 
the excitement with Jack Nicklaus' tem- 
per. a part of his personality that has 
rarely, if ever, been on public display 
before. Late in the afternoon, after Jack 
had brought in his second consecutive 
71, he arrived at the press tent with his 
hackles up. “1 don't think I have ever 
been so mad on a golf course before.” 
he said, his voice about an octave above 


its normal pitch. His fury was directed 
at USGA officials who had been badger- 
ing his threesome, which included Tony 
Lenia and Bruce Devlin, to get moving. 

Before the tournament started, the 
USGA announced that in the interest of 
speeding up play it would assess a two- 
stroke penalty for slowness. 

During the first few holes of their 
round. Jack and his partners had been 
forced to wail on the players in front of 
them. But by the time the Nicklaus 
group completed the 6th hole, some 
space had opened up. A USGA official 
appeared and told them they would have 
to speed up. Nicklaus got angry, and 
four straight bogeys followed. ‘‘Golfisa 
very difficult game, and you have to 
maintain your tempo." he said later. ‘‘If 
you get off your tempo trying to rush, it 



Nicklaus plays his game, closely shadowed by a dock-watching vice-president of the USGA. 
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OLYMPIC DRAMA 


makes it that much harder. I think the 
game is a little slow and should be 
speeded up, but to have someone on 
your back for 18 holes is too much.” 

Nicklaus was referring to the various 
USGA officials who took turns follow- 
ing him and his group around the course 
after the first warning. He called them a 
“police force." Lema and Devlin were 
equally annoyed, but Jack did the talk- 
ing for them. 

Before Saturday's round began, the 
air was cleared somewhat when the 
USGA explained to Nicklaus that he 
was not the prime offender. Still, an im- 
portant point had been made, and golf 
should be the better for it. Nicklaus' 
controversial round had been completed 
in four hours and 22 minutes, more than 
an hour Taster than the corresponding 
rounds in last year’s Open, where play 
was so slow that the game was being 
ruined. 

As Saturday dawned. Palmer shared 
a three-stroke lead with Casper, who 
had turned in a scrambling 68 on Fri- 
day to go with his opening 69. Palmer 
and Casper, the leaders, brought up the 
rear of the field, which was playing for 
the first time under a cloudless sky. They 
gathered most of the gallery and pro- 
ceeded to show it what Casper later de- 


scribed rather whimsically as “a very ex- 
citing round." After digging his way out 
of the rough seven times and out of 
traps on three other occasions, Casper 
considered himself lucky to get away 
with a 73. "After the way I played to- 
day," he said. "I'm just happy to be 
playing tomorrow.” 

On the other hand. Palmer continued 
to play like an Olympian. By the time 
he reached the 1 2th tee he was one un- 
der par, had a three-stroke lead and 
looked untouchable. Since the end of the 
first nine on Thursday he had played 38 
holes on a tight U.S. Open course in sev- 
en under par. Then on 12 there came a 
hint of trouble as he sliced a tee shot 
w ildly into the trees and ended up with a 
double-bogey. He look a bogey at the 
13th before closing out the day with a 
couple of birdies and a 70 that was good 
for a three-stroke lead. Casper had 
slipped to even-par 210, and Nicklaus 
was a stroke behind at 21 1 . 

Whatever hope Nicklaus had vanished 
soon after Palmer and Casper were un- 
derway together again on Sunday af- 
ternoon. On the first hole Palmer made 
it abundantly clear he had no intention 
of cosseting his lead. He hit an enor- 
mous drive to the center of the narrow 
fairway, and with the gallery egging him 


on pulled out a wood and went for the 
green. It was a perfect shot, flying in a 
glorious arc to the front of the green 
and rolling to within 20 feet of the hole. 
Palmer just barely missed his putt for 
an eagle 3 and tapped in for the birdie. 
He birdied the 2nd hole w ith a nine-fool 
putt and reached the turn in 32. 

At this point Palmer stood six under 
par for the tournament and was playing 
the finest golf of his career. Casper was 
seven strokes to the rear, while Nicklaus 
and Lema. the next closest, were nine 
back. All Palmer had to do was shoot 
even par for the remaining nine holes 
for a 274. which would have broken Ben 
Hogan's Open record by two strokes. 
Unfortunately, this very thought entered 
Palmer's mind and refused to depart. He 
forgot about winning the Open. 

On 10, for the umpteenth time in the 
tournament, Arnold hit an indifferent 
chip shot, leaving it well short of the 
hole. He missed the putt. Bogey. At 1 1 
a lovely pitch shot saved a par. Nothing 
to worry about. When he birdied 12 
the gallery reached for its transistor ra- 
dios to see how the Giants were doing 
against Osteen in L.A. That, at least, 
might be exciting. 

At the short 13th. Palmer pulled a 
four-iron to the left. Elcvcn-ycar-old 



On Sunday a dismayed Palmer flubbed this shot from the rough on the 16th hole, took a bogey and saw his lead drop to one stroke. 


Billy Casper, who was walking along 
with his mother, jumped up and down 
with joy when he saw the shot. "It's in 
the trap, it’s in the trap." he cried. 

"Hush. Billy," Shirley Casper scolded. 
"There's one thing about children," she 
smiled, slightly embarrassed. "They're 
uninhibited." 

A bogey cut the lead to five. Ho hum. 

At the par-3 15th. Palmer made what 
turned out to be his most serious mis- 
take. This was the time to hit for the 
middle of the green and settle for a par, 
but that is not the Palmer method. He 
went for the pin and ended in a big 
bunker to the right of the green. Palmer 
blasted out eight feet past the hole, and 
it was here that Casper sank his first 
really long putt — a 20-footer for a 2. 
Palmer took a 4. Now the lead was down 
to three strokes. Ho, but not hum. 

The 16th hole is a terribly long, cres- 
cent-shaped par-5 of 604 yards. No one 
in the Open came anywhere close to 
reaching it in two shots, so it is not a 
place to get rambunctious. But Palmer 
tried to hit a huge drive. Instead he 
hooked the ball into a tree and landed 
in the deep rough about 150 yards from 
the tee. He attempted to get out with a 
three-iron and barely got the ball air- 
borne. It stopped about 1 00 yards farther 


on, still in the deep rough. He slashed 
out of there with a nine-iron, and a 
spoon shot caught a bunker. He now lay 
four with a double-bogey 7 staring him 
in the face. The situation was particu- 
larly critical, since Casper, playing flaw- 
less if conservative golf, had left himself 
only a 15-foot birdie putt. Arnold rose 
to the occasion with a blast from the 
sand that stopped four feet from the 
hole, and he sank it for what lie later 
half-jokingly called "the best 6 I ever 
made in my life." But Casper got his 
birdie. Now he was only one stroke 
away. 

Neither drove the 17th well. Casper 
pushed his shot far to the right, and 
Palmer pulled his into deep rough on 
the left. Their second shots almost 
formed an X, Palmer's entering the right 
rough and Casper's the left, a foot short 
of the bunker in front of the green. 
Palmer now hit another fine recovery 
shot, this one seven feet from the hole. 
But at this crucial point he left his up- 
hill putt just short, and Casper sank a 
three-footer for his par. In three holes, 
Casper had erased a five-stroke deficit 
with fine pulls under the most intense 
pressure an athlete can face. 

On the final hole Palmer again drove 
into the left rough but saved his par 


w ith yet another good recovery and two 
downhill putts from 30 feet away. Cas- 
per's par was considerably more routine, 
but good enough to get him into a play- 
off that just could not could not — 
have happened. 

There are those who tend to make 
light of the new Bill Casper and his 
unusual aniiallcrgy diet of buffalo and 
bear and elk meat. They talk as if lie 
were some kind of a nut or crank. They 
do not realize, perhaps, that Casper is a 
man of extraordinary character. His 
stern regimen has done a great deal more 
than cut his weight by 50 pounds. It has 
taught him self-discipline and given him 
the kind of stamina and peace of mind 
that made it possible for him to keep 
hold of himself through the awful and 
oppressive and triumphant moments of 
the most testing week of his profession- 
al golf career. Nobody will underrate 
Buffalo Bill again. 

And there arc those who tend to 
think that Palmer can no longer rise 
to the emotional heights he once reached 
easily. That at 36 the Palmer verve has 
ebbed and the assurance vanished. That 
Palmer and middle age have proved in- 
compatible. In spite of his defeat, the 
1966 Open showed that Arnold Palmer 
can still set a tournament on fire. end 



A GLORIOUS FESTIVAL OF FORDS 


By sweeping the first three places the sumptuously financed Americans ended Ferrari' s long domination of Europe's 
foremost automobile race, but true to Le Mans tradition there was a brouhaha at the finish by JOHN LOVESEY 


W inning ihc 24-hour race at Le Mans 
takes a neat combination of money, 
experience, skill and what a Frenchman 
might best express with a wave of the 
hand. Implicit in the wave would be ev- 
erything that makes motor racing as 
much an art as a science. This week in 
France the combination belonged, over- 
whelmingly. to Henry Ford II. Ford had 
spent millions of dollars, sent tons of 
equipment, assembled more than 100 
support men and had conic along him- 
self to taste the first American victory 
in the history of the race. 

And sweet it was as three Ford GT 
Mark I Is — dubbed "Lcs Monstres” in 
the Paris press for their heft and outer- 
space looks — paraded down the rain- 
spattered homestretch Sunday afternoon 
and across the finish line to lake the top 
three places. First across was the car of 
American Ken Miles (co-winner at Day- 
tona and Sebring) and New Zealander 
Denis Hulmc. but the Le Mans officials 
declared New Zealand's Bruce McLaren 
and Chris Amon the winners on a tech- 
nicality. 

In any case Henry Ford had the vic- 
tory he had been counting on. and in 
winning had blasted loose Enzo Fer- 
rari's grip on the event (nine victories 
since the war. including the last six in a 
row). Ferrari was outnumbered by Ford 
eight to three in cars that had some 
chance of victory, and though two of 
the vivid red Italian racers were running 
one-two briefly at the one-quarter mark, 
they all expired from mechanical ail- 
ments within 17 hours. Behind the Fords 
at the finish came four Porsches from 
Germany — smalJ-engincd cars lacking 
the zip of the big ones but traditionally 
up near the top on brilliant cornering 
and durability. 

Henry Ford moved into a local cha- 
teau early in the week, and as his troops 


deployed. Le Mans saw more Ameri- 
cans than at any time since the cleanup 
of German soldiers in World War II. 
This year's Ford planning was far tight- 
er and slicker than in the company's 
two previous assaults. Team Managers 
Carroll Shelby. John Holman and Brit- 
ain's Alan Mann were under the com- 
mand of Racing Manager John Cowley. 
This was in sharp contrast to 1965. when 
so many people seemed to be calling 
the shots that Ford looked as if it were 
going down under its own fire. None of 
the big Fords finished. 

This year, said Leo Beebe, executive 
director of the Ford racing operations, 
there would be no confusion. Beebe, a 
former basketball captain at Michigan, 
explained further that Ford "would play 
man to man up front to draw out the 
Ferraris, and employ a zone defense in 
the back." 

The scheme seemed sound, but as race 
day approached Ford was becoming 
hard-pressed for drivers. Of those orig- 
inally hired. Walt Hansgen had been 
killed in the early trials. Then Lloyd 
Ruby was injured in a plane crash and 
A. J. Foyt was burned while practicing 
fora Milwaukee race. Next. Scotland's 
Jackie Stewart was hurt in the Belgian 
Grand Prix. 

Ford still had drivers of the caliber 
of Dan Gurney and Graham Hill, the 
Indianapolis 500 champion, but for 
some newcomers on the team, traveling 
at speeds over 200 mph on the long Le 
Mans straights was a fresh and tricky 
experience. "These speeds are ahead of 
human thought." said Ford's Frank 
Gardner, of Australia, driving as part- 
ner with the English baronet. Sir John 
Whitmore. 

Powering through a turn, the McLaren-Amon 

Ford heads toward victory — and confusion. 


Ford lost still another driver in a dis- 
pute arising from a collision in practice 
between the Mark II of Dick Thompson, 
a Washington dentist and veteran rac- 
ing man. and a slower Ford entered by 
Bill McKelvy, a Pittsburgh stockbro- 
ker. Thompson was disqualified for not 
reporting the accident and was replaced 
by Australian Brian Muir. 

But through the week the Ford cars 
themselves were an impressive constant. 
Much improved since last year, they 
slashed seconds off Phil Hill's practice- 
lap record of 3 minutes 33 seconds (set 
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last year in a Ford). "These cars are the 
most stable things I've ever driven on the 
straight." said Whitmore. The speed was 
there, and the victories at Daytona and 
Sebring had proved the cars could go a 
distance. 

Meanwhile a storm blew up in the bi- 
cycle-shop atmosphere of the Ferrari 
camp. Britain's John Surtees, the ace of 
the team, had been saying the Fords 
should present no problem, "providing 
we don't get into a panic." Although 
the 4-litcr Fcrraris developed only 405 
horsepower compared with the 475 of 
the huge 7-litcr Fords. Surtees felt the 
Italian cars could make up for that de- 
ficiency in lightness and road-holding. 
But when Team Manager Eugenio Dra- 
goni told Surtees that a third driver. 
Italy's Ludovico Scarfiotti. was joining 
him and Englishman Mike Parkcs as co- 
driver of his car, Surtees rebelled. Dra- 
goni said that he was concerned over the 
injuries Surtees had suffered last year in 
a crash in Canada, but Surtees took this 
as an affront to himself and his nation- 
ality and blazed off to sec Enzo Ferrari 
in Italy. He did not come back. 

At 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon 55 


drivers ran to their cars in the time-hon- 
ored Le Mans start, sparked their en- 
gines and set off in a crescendo of sound. 
Then there was silence as the crowd of 
more than 250.000 people waited for the 
machines to complete the first 8.36-mile 
lap and rush through the grandstand 
area. When they arrived, the leaders were 
three of those American "monsters." 
foreshadowing the finish. 

Rain fell spasmodically, taking the 
drivers by surprise, and at times the as- 
phalt road was as slippery as ice. The 
contending Fcrraris disappeared one by 
one, but Ford was not without its own 
moments of distress. Among the 26 cars 
that were sidelined before midnight were 
four of the factory Mark Ms. 

At midnight Fords held positions one 
to six and also eight, the first four being 
the factory machines. The Mark I Is held 
the front lour positions until nearly the 
18th hour, relinquishing only one when 
the Dan Gurney-Jerry Grant car retired 
because of overheating. By then, the Fer- 
rari factory cars were all gone. 

The car driven by Miles and Hulme 
led more of the race than any of the oth- 
er Fords, and Miles himself exceeded the 


1%5 race lap record five times during 
the 24 hours. It was therefore ironic that 
the Ford pit. in arranging for the Miles- 
Hulme ford to finish in a dead heat with 
the one dri\cn by McLaren and Anton, 
unwittingly presented victory to the less 
deserving pair. The two cars finished 
about level across the line, but there is 
a rule Le Mans has more rules than a 
girls' boarding school that in such cir- 
cumstances the car starting farther from 
the line is the winner. The McLarcn- 
Amon car had started farther away. 

After McLaren and Anton were con- 
gratulated by Hcnrv Ford and presented 
with bouquets and magnums of cham- 
pagne. there was time for an inquest of 
sorts. Although Winner McLaren said it 
had been "a copybook race." he claimed 
he felt sick at the result. Swallowing his 
disappointment, Ken Miles gallantly 
said. "It was supposed to be a dead heat, 
but a rule is a rule and there is nothing 
you can do about it." Moments later the 
atmosphere brightened when fellow New 
Zealander Hulme slapped McLaren on 
the back, exclaiming. "You beauty . good 
on you. mate!” It had been a beautiful 
weekend for Fords and Kiwis. end 
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THE WAR BETWEEN TWO STATES 


Basketball is an all-season sport in Kentucky and Indiana, where high school All-Stars meet each June in two games 
that draw huge crowds. This year's first meeting produced a whopper of an upset by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T he All-Star game rosters were print- 
ed on red cardboard on the end of 
little sticks last year because the tempera- 
ture in Indianapolis was almost 100° 
and fans are cheaper than air condition- 
ing. Nobody was heard to yell. “You 
can't tell the players without a fan," and 
it wasn't quite that hot in Louisville last 
week, but basketball rosters on card- 
board fans tell what the game means in 
the states of Kentucky and Indiana. Bas- 
ketball in June, yet. 

Saturday it was in the high 80s out- 
side Louisville's Freedom Hall and that 
night 16,800 were inside watching the 
high school All-Stars from the two 
states playing against each other. This 
was the first 1966 game of a series that 
has been running for 26 years. The sec- 
ond game, in Indianapolis next week, 
has been sold out for two months. Un- 
like fast horses in Kentucky, or fast cars 
in Indiana, basketball has never been a 
sometime thing in this area. The Graus- 
tarks may come, the Mario Andrettis 
may go, but people in Louisville and 
Indianapolis each summer show which 
of their loves is here to stay. 

Two days before Kentucky's All-Stars 
shocked Indiana's 104-77 (and never 
mind, all you Californians and Ohioans 
and New Yorkers, this was the first 
match for this year's high school cham- 
pionship of the world), four white con- 
vertibles roared down Interstate 65 from 
Indianapolis toward Louisville. In one 
dozed Marvin Winkler. 6 feet I, wearing 
black shades and a red shirt with “Indi- 
ana All-Stars” in white letters. Later 
Winkler captivated several other shades 
and red shirts with his description of what 
happened. “Man, I am there in the back 
seat slccpin',” said Marvin. “You know. 


just drowsin', and I feel this sort of zig 
zag. {Marvin gives everybody a shoulder 
weave and a wink.] Man. I start. We are 
swervin' off the road! 1 mean the road 
is on the left, and we are goin' off on the 
right. I mean I really start. 1 am awake 
now, and I look over and whoa, whoa, 
my man at the wheel— he is startin', too. 
My man at the wheel — can you believe 
this — he’s been steepin' like me!" 

Marvin Winkler's man at the wheel 
was the coach of the Indiana All-Stars, 
Cleon Reynolds, who says Marvin can 
"stand out there and shoot with any- 
body." Reynolds isn’t talking about 
high school kids. He means anybody. 
Marvin can also break off his wit quick- 
er than most, and his demonstration of 
the uneasy moment on Interstate 65, 
with the accompanying hand movements 
and then group mirth, was as close an ap- 
proach to seriousness as the Indiana 
team was to make during its stay in 
Louisville. 

"We’re here to have fun. that's what 
this is all about," said Reynolds. "We 
want to win this game- both of the 
games— but we aren’t going to have any 
drudgery about it. Winkler, you might 
say, helps in this respect.” 

You might say that. And you might 
say that Reynolds, who somehow man- 
ages to look like a distinguished coun- 
try club president and an elf at the 
same time, also helps in this respect. 
"This group," said Major Schnicders, 
the young trainer who is constantly 
ragged as to whether his name isn't 
really Schnicders Major, "is a bunch 
of nuts." 

It was generally assumed that this 
Indiana team was the best the state had 
produced for the All-Star scries since 


1956, when Oscar Robertson scored 75 
points as Indiana won twice. It was 
also said that the Hoosiers were the best 
shooting team ever, and anyone who 
coached them and failed to improve 
upon Indiana’s 23-12 lead in the scries 
might just be the worst coach in the state. 

Besides Rick Mount, the 6-foot-3 
guard from Lebanon (SI, Feb. 14) whose 
legendary exploits were swamping Ron- 
ald Reagan in local newspaper columns, 
Indiana was crammed with talent. There 
were 7-foot Chuck Bavis; Mike Noland, 
a 6-foot-6 forward who shot 53' i from 
the floor in his senior year; 6-foot-4 Mike 
Niles, who shot 56' ,; Winkler, who 
broke Robertson's Indianapolis city sea- 
son scoring record; Ken Johnson, a 6- 
foot-6 rebounder and Steve Norris. 
Steve is 5 feet 8, which is 1 1 V* inches 
less than what he has high jumped. Even 
the short guys on Indiana were tall. 

"I know what we have,” said Rey- 
nolds, who in his 33rd year of coaching 

he is now at Marian College — was a 
rookie in the All-Star series. "But we 
don’t have enough time to work. They 
say this team can't be beaten. That's 
why we're in trouble. We have too many 
shooters." 

Before he met his team in Indianapolis 
10 days prior to the game. Cleon had 
heard about the players' shooting abili- 
ty. It was another thing to sec it. ‘ Why, 
they come across that midline and the 
ball is in the air!” he said. "Somebody 
asked me, where does Mount shoot 
from. I’m trying to figure out where he 
doesn't shoot from. Everybody — they 
go right to the ball like a magnet. It's 
■gimme it, gimme it" all the time. They're 
looking to shoot from 30-35 feet. You 
think these guys ever heard continued 


With one hand. Kentucky's Mike Casey controls rebound despite efforts of Indiana’s Ray Kuhlmeier. Casey was the high scorer with 23 points. 
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of assists? I thought— uh-oh. we may be 
the first team in history to go through 
a game without a pass." 

Joe Rcibcl. a crew-cut 28-year-old who 
looked like one of his players' kid broth- 
er. coached the Kentucky team, and his 
problem was similar. He has built an 
impressive record at St. Xavier's High 
in Louisville, has been associated with 
this series for three years and in 1965. 
as head coach, beat Indiana twice. Re- 
warded with a return invitation from the 
Lions Club (which sponsors the games 
for charity). Joe felt things would not he 
as easy as last year. 

"I had a couple of boys then that I 
coached during the year." he said. "They 
helped a lot in keeping this team close. 
We aren't as close this year. We also 
aren't as balanced, nor as tall. And we 
know why all these advance tickets have 
been sold, too." 

Much of the early sale for both games 
was a tribute to the accomplishments of 
Mount, w ho, because of appearance and 


manner as well as ability, is plainly des- 
tined to become more than just a pro- 
vincial idol. His horizons of glorifica- 
tion. indeed, seem limitless. There are 
singers and there is Frank Sinatra. Rick 
Mount’s style is such that you would pick 
him out from among a group of guys 
horsing around or just standing there 
and say: "That one. that's the star," no 
matter in what particular capacity you 
might be wanting a star. Mount had 
been involved in a motorcycle accident 
a few weeks earlier, had scratched him- 
self up and was off in his shooting (7 
for 26 attempts) in Indiana's big pre- 
game scrimmage. But Kentucky's Joe 
Reibel was plainly worried about him. 

"I know they're big and they have 
the great shooters," Reibel said. "But 
Mount is the difference. We can’t let him 
have his 25 without a struggle. We've 
been talking about him. We're anxious 
to see w hat we can do against him." 

The anxiety was increased by the fact 
that nobody associated with the Kcn- 
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Top draw this year was Indiana's Rick Mount. One of his fans even brought along a portrait. 


lucky team had seen much of Mount 
except Tyrone Bedford, the 6-fool-4 cen- 
ter who was up for a look at Purdue the 
same time Rick was. "But I didn't even 
see him work out," said Tyrone. "I just 
met him. He’s a nice guy. But we're ene- 
mies this week." 

Kentucky's No. I man. 6-foot-4 Mike 
Casey, and Guard Bill Buscy. who to- 
gether led Shelby County to the state 
championship and will both attend the 
University of Kentucky next year, had 
never seen Mount. Neither had For- 
wards Ron Gathright and Toke Cole- 
man, both headed for the University of 
Louisville. Rcibcl hadn't even seen films 
of him. But he'd heard the talk. The talk 
was getting to Gene Smith, 6 feet Wi, 
the floor leader of the host team and the 
man who was to guard Rick. 

“We hear so much about Mr. Mount," 
Eugene said at practice one day. "I know 
he can shoot. But I want to find out if 
that cat can take care of the ball. If he 
can take care of that ball as well as he 
can shoot, then my hat is off to the gen- 
tleman. But I want to see.” 

Casey and Busey had played a total 
of 24 innings of baseball in the state 
tournament on the second day of All- 
Star practice, but that was the only de- 
parture from Reibcl's plan of prepara- 
tion for the game. He had an excep- 
tionally quick and fast group, one that 
seemed capable of being easily molded 
into a smooth-functioning unit. 

Reibcl's schedule was as carefully reg- 
imented as is feasible with high school 
kids, what with training-table meals and 
disciplined patterns in practice. In con- 
trast. Indiana's preparation appeared 
pleasantly haphazard. The team's meals, 
before the arrival in Louisville, were eat- 
en in a different Indianapolis restaurant 
each time. And the players trooped into 
the dining rooms of the Executive Inn 
at Louisville just like any bunch of way- 
farers. Early along in the practice ses- 
sions, in fact, Cleon Reynolds had won- 
dered about the diets of teen-agers. "You 
talk about regimen." he said. "This little 
kid Norris — you won’t believe this — goes 
in to breakfast and has six eggs, 12 strips 
of bacon, a big orange juice, toast and 
then an order of pancakes on the side. 
This kid is 5 feet 8. Then big Bavis walks 
in one day and says he's not too hungry. 
All he orders is two enormous shrimp 
salads, a ham sandwich and, get this, 12 
of those big double glasses of Coke, or- 
ange, grape, all that soda. That's about 
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a gallon of soda, isn’t it? This is a snack 
for him. Well, it was getting ridiculous. 
These kids in training were getting fat. 
I called them in, and we had an under- 
standing about that." 

Still, Reynolds' chief concern was with 
defense ("God knows who plays defense 
on this team," he said) and working to- 
gether. At the same time practice sessions 
in Louisville were devoted almost solely 
to shooting, making it difficult to fathom 
how the Indiana problem was being 
solved. Happiness is a jump shot, O.K., 
and the team that is happy together 
plays together. But in practice, everyone 
gets a ball to play with. In a game there 
is only one ball. 

Reynolds kept up a running banter 
with Winkler and Mike Price, another 
Indianapolis boy who bears a strong re- 
semblance to Robertson. Price can do 
everything with a ball around the basket 
except feed off, and he may break up 
many games for the University of Illi- 
nois in the future. But his forte is the 
verbal jab or. as Reynolds calls it, 
"bad-mouthing." 

Each player had a number that re- 
flected his rank in the sportswriters* vot- 
ing for the team. Mount, for instance, 
was No. 1. Reynolds escalated the num- 
bers of Winkler and Price each lime he 
got any back talk— which was all the 
time. "If I add any more numbers, they 
won’t get in the gym," he said at one 
practice. 

"My number is currently about 805,” 
said Winkler. 

Occasionally Winkler and Price would 
be aided by little O'Neil Simmons, 5 
feel 9 and fast, and practice would lie- 
come a circus. Winkler called Simmons 
"Bullet Head" — "Well, look at his head" 
— and Simmons called Winkler "Pickle 
Nose" because Marv was always eating 
pickles. All the while they would be 
shooting that ball. The people at South- 
western Louisiana, where Pickle Nose 
says he is going to college, should be 
prepared to see that ball going in. 

"Yeah, Coach told us we’ve got to 
pass or wc don’t win," said Winkler one 
day. "He says play as a team. That's 
the best way, I guess. But I’d shoot all 
day if they let me. Let’s face it, man. 
On this team, the first man to see day- 
light fires.” 

So much for Indiana's regimen. And, 
unfortunately, so much for Indiana's 
performance Saturday night. Reynolds’ 
worst fears were all borne out as his 


Hoosier team was nearly run off the 
court in the middle of the first half. It 
never got back in the game. 

Kentucky's Casey, a fluid and elusive 
forward who will be an All-America for 
Adolph Rupp, got away for eight of his 
team's first 10 points by breaking off 
simple picks from 15 feet out. Then the 
rest of the Kentucky team started doing 
the same thing, working Rcibel's of- 
fense perfectly, and Indiana became 
flustered and ultimately panicky. Smith, 
Gathright and a few other Kentuckians 
were also defending better than expect- 
ed, and the Indiana players were not 
helping each other. Kentucky's speed 
and group anticipation were too much. 

Kentucky went from an 18-15 lead to 
29-16 by hitting that man off the pick 
with ridiculous ease and hurrying In- 
diana’s shooters. Mount, meanwhile, 
was not getting the ball enough, due 
mostly to Smith's defense but partly to 
head-down play by his teammates. At 
one point Mike Noland unconsciously 
set a screen directly in front of Rick, 
then turned and shot himself from 25 
feet. The ball went in, but most of the 
3.000 Mount fans down from Lebanon 
were furious. "Go back to Indianapolis, 
Noland, where you belong," one yelled. 

Mount hit live of seven in the first 
half, but that didn't help much. Ken- 
tucky led 52-35 (C'ascy getting 18) at 
intermission and had committed only 
four errors to Indiana's 16. The host 
team also had taken 17 more shots, 
though it had only five more rebounds. 
"1 told you you were not a defensive 
team," said Reynolds in the dressing 
room, "and you sure have proved it." 

Indiana found a relatively successful 
unit in the second half, consisting of 
Mount, Bavis, Winkler. Price and John- 
son, but this was not a defensive team 
either. Rick was off early in the period, 
then stopped shooting. But Marvelous 
Marv hit three long one-handers in a 
row, surely making his trip worthwhile. 
He had found daylight. 

Casey was high man with 23 as Ken- 
tucky broke the team scoring record 
for the series. But it was Kentucky's 
defense that won the game. 

Cleon Reynolds says there will be a 
few changes before the game in Indian- 
apolis. A training table, for one thing. 
And if the weather for that game turns 
out to be no warmer than it was outside 
Freedom Hall, the action certainly prom- 
ises to be. end 
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A TEAM 
THAT CAN 
MAKE A 
MAN CRY 


Manager Wes Westrum knows that his Mets try— oh, how they try— but their frustrating blend of promise 
(right) and ineptitude, on the bases and off, sometimes moves him close to tears by JACK MANN 


H e was a big pitcher with a fat earned 
run average and a bad mouth and he 
had been at the bar too long, which in 
his case was about 20 minutes. He had 
just delivered his best pilch to a lady sit- 
ting between two large gentlemen who 
were going to turn out to be plainclothes 
cops, and they were taking the floor to 
question his choice of words. 

Suddenly the pitcher seemed to glide 
offstage, jerkily, like a marionette. Wes- 
ley Norccn Westrum, whose cerebral 
replay of the day's defeat had been in- 
terrupted by the noise, had taken him in 
a bear hug from behind, and the pitcher's 
feet didn't touch again until they hit the 


sidewalk outside. Baseball has seen many 
men strong enough to transport 220- 
pound pitchers. But through a revolv- 
ing door? 

In the years when Wes Westrum was 
catching and then coaching with the 
Giants he often allowed his valor to 
be the better part of discretion. During 
the Giants' miracle drive of 1951 he 
hit home runs with mashed fingers and 
caught doubleheaders w ith y ards of tape 
corseting his cracked ribs. But a .217 
hitter does not become a 10-year man 
without being tough, and mere pain did 
not bring tears to Westrum's eyes. 

Managing the New York Mets does. 


You can't often see them. You hear 
them in his voice as he talks of what 
might have been in the new kind of de- 
feat being suffered by the new kind of 
Mets. They are "in" the game these days, 
the two-touchdown humiliations behind 
them. They are usually close enough to 
victory in the late innings so that the line 
drive that is caught, or the ground ball 
that isn't, matters painfully much. The 
players hear the quaver in Westrum's 
voice in clubhouse meetings as he per- 
suades them that they are professionals 
and that they don’t have to do those 
amateurish things that bring tears to a 
tough manager's larynx. They still find 

continued 
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that hard to believe, but they try. They 
know the emotion VVestrum's voice be- 
trays is not weakness but the fervor of a 
competitor. "He's a tough man to man- 
age against,” says Phillies Manager Gene 
Mauch. "He won’t give in." So the play- 
ers can't. 

If Westrum pretends to keep his head 
when all about him are running the 
bases as if they had lost theirs, it would 
be cruel to rain on his charade. Whether 
they actually buy Westrum's Coucisms 
or not doesn’t matter: the posture has 
given them a measure of what they most 
desperately want: dignity. 

"We’re sick and tired of everything 
being so goddam funny," says Pitcher 
Jack Fisher, who lost 24 games last 
year. Fisher reads the standings and docs 
not sec that the Mets arc in ninth place. 
"We're only seven games under .500," 
he said at one point. "Sure, I think we 
can get there. Why can’t we?" Well, be- 
cause it strains the memory to recall a 
big-league pitching staff more woefully 
undermanned than the Mels' was as the 
doublchcadcr season began. Because the 
never-say-die rallies kept being killed by 
Kamikaze base running. Because after a 
couple of losing series the Mets were 12 
games under .500. At a time when Major 
Houk’s Charismatic Elixir was indicated, 
the medicine chest was bare. 

Well into June the front office woke up 
and smelled the smoke. They got Bob 
Shaw from the Giants and Bob F riend 
from the Yankees. They called up Pilch- 
er Dick Rustcck, who wasn’t good 
enough to make the stalf in spring train- 
ing. To make room they "outrighted" — 
i.e., gave away — left-hander Gordon 
Richardson to Jacksonville. But, had 
Richardson stayed, he would have start- 
ed the next night, because Westrum’s 
finger had been pointing his way when 
he got to “moe." 

Still, there is tire in the ashes. There 
is even pride. "I'm glad I’m a Met," says 
Ron Hunt, the all-ballplayer second base- 
man w ho is a throwback to pre-pension, 
gashousc days. Hunt will break up a sec- 
ond baseman to break up a double play 
("anything is legitimate as long as you 
don't use your spikes") and expects the 
same in return. Hunt can swagger on the 
way back to the dugout after a strike- 
out, and there is arrogance in the way 
he takes a 3-0 pitch. "I'm going to play 
in a World Series with this club," he 
says. "Having everybody laugh at us was 
a pain in the butt, but that’s over now.” 


The Mets arc too old to laugh, but it 
doesn’t hurt enough — yet — to cry. It 
seemed in spring training that Westrum 
might be funnier by accident than Casey 
Stengel was on purrosc. Wes promul- 
gated a "positive thinking" program 
that promised to be a real kncc-slapper 
to a troop of Hessians who had lost 452 
games in four years. But Casey ’s Amaz- 
in’s became Westrum's Batmen in Flori- 
da. "We lost momentum when it rained 
those first three days of the season in 
Cincinnati,” Hunt says. "If we’d gone 
right from spring training into the sea- 
son. it might have been different.” 

Westrum did not lose momentum. 
The cliches flew but the laughs subsided. 
There were smiles from the SRO gather- 
ing of newspapermen in his office when 
he referred to "guilty culprits" after a 
brush-back incident with the Phils. Wes 
explained his retaliation thus: "It’s all 
for one and one for all.” Well, 23 skid- 
doo, but there were no laughs from the 
people in the sweatshirts. Bob Buhl of 
Philadelphia had hit Dick Selma on 
his pitching arm, so when Buhl came 
to bat he had to be drilled on the tail- 
bone. Don't tread on us. It was. Buhl 
agreed, a highly professional way to look 
at the matter. 

The Spirit of Florida had caught on. 
Esprit dc corps on a team like the Mets 
requires a tolerance that passeth all un- 
derstanding, but whether because of 
Westrum or in spite of him they have it. 
There was the night Dick Stuart, who 
was still a Met first baseman then, mauled 
a grounder into submission and then 
conducted a 360° search for the ball 
while the decisive run scored. The next 
day, in an element-by-element appraisal 
of the team, Fisher made only this refer- 
ence to Stuart: "For the first time we 
have a legitimate home-run hitter.” 

One night Center Fielder Cleon Jones 
ran into an out in a pointless dash to 
third base. The next night, with two out 
in the ninth, Johnny Lewis wheeled 
around third in a mad dash for one 
run when two were needed; Third Base 
Coach Whitey Herzog had to use every 
deterrent short of tackling him. Billy 
Murphy, who ought to be learning to 
play at Jacksonville, killed two rallies as 
a pinch runner. Ron Swoboda, benched 
for not running fast enough, rumbled 
into third and found Stuart waiting for 
him. Ed Kranepool, carrying a tying 
run, took a pointless lead off third in- 
stead of tagging up on a fly to an out- 


fielder who couldn't throw. Westrum 
threw his underwear against the wall and 
threatened fines, but Hunt maintained 
his deadpan aplomb and thought posi- 
tive. "We have good speed in the out- 
field," he said. Hunt overlooked the 
catchers, who were hitting .231 after 50 
games, and pointed out that "we have 
good defense behind the plate." 

The positive was still being accentu- 
ated. but the negative couldn’t be elim- 
inated. The spirit endured, but the flesh 
was feeble. All for one, yeah, but 0 for 4. 
The Mels had scored one run in 25 
innings, with no more than one hit in 
any inning. "We’re due to break out," 
Westrum said. “In a rash." That was the 
best he could do. No epigrammatist he, 
even w hen the Batmen were scoring runs. 
Westrum know s baseball thoroughly and 
discusses its nuances articulately, but he 
would not dictate Stcngclian angles for 
the afternoon papers even if he knew 
how, which he doesn’t. Inadvertently he 
tips the fact that some players’ deficien- 
cies — Swoboda’s, for one— arc more 
evident to him than others'. But he docs 
not coin one-liners at their expense. That 
would be all for one, but it wouldn't 
be one for all. 

Part of the tremolo in Westrum’s voice 
after losing a close one is restraint, the 
sublimation of the impulse to tell a 
questioner to get lost. "That’s true,” 
Westrum concedes, "but I think you 
guys feel the same way asking the ques- 
tions. You want to make sure you're not 
misunderstood." The guys do. Cross- 
examining a nice guy who can’t finish 
better than ninth can be almost as much 
fun as interviewing the widow after the 
train wreck. In a world Wes Westrum 
wouldn't have made, public relations is 
25% of any manager's job, and he ac- 
cepts that. He succeeded Casey Stengel, 
which is like following Sammy Davis Jr. 
in a vaudeville show, but he is trying. 
The trouble is that he has little going for 
him but sincerity, which in baseball is 
not necessarily regarded as an asset. 

Westrum’s deep feeling about his job 
is not based on self-pity. He set the 
terms of his ordeal himself. The logical 
test of a manager of a team with the 
nebulous capabilities of the Mets would 
be a three-year plan, but Westrum has 
no such latitude. "Nobody gave me any 
special instructions," he said, "but 1 
know what I have to do. I have to de- 
velop young players and I have to win 
games. 1 have set a goal of 70 victories, 
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Across this ocean, Schtvefpes invented Bitter Lemon. 


"We established a beachhead for Schweppes Bitter Lemon," 
says Commander Whitehead, 

"and then it Schwept the whole country." 


‘'T'HREK years ago we invaded 
1 New York with Schweppes Hit- 
ter Lemon,” recalls Commander 
Whitehead, President of Schweppes 
(U.S.A.) Ltd. 

“The gallant Broadway Brigade 
fought back bravely. The Madison 
Avenue Irregulars put up a stiff de- 
fense. But resistance hegan to crum- 
ble as soon as the first Schweppes 


Bitter Lemon was poured into aglass, 
over ice. After all, this was the first 
adult soft drink in the world. 

‘‘Then we launched a spirited at- 
tack with gin and Schweppes Bitter 
Lemon, supported by vodka and 
Schweppes Bitter Lemon. The battle 
was won ! Remaining pockets of re- 
sistance surrendered wholeheartedly 
to rum and Schweppes Bitter Lemon. 


“Soon Schweppes Bitter Lemon had 
Schwept all America. Everywhere, 
people gave in to the tart, sophisticated 
taste that comes from using whole, 
fresh lemons, heightened with 
Schweppervescence.” 

P.S. from the Commander-in-Chief. 

“Celebrate the third anniversary 
of this Schweppcsian victory. Drink a 
Schweppes Hitter Lemon today.” 
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and I honestly believe we can do that. 
If we don't win 70 games I won't feel 
that I have succeeded.” 

So Westrum has two mutually exclu- 
sive objectives and one whole year in 
which to accomplish them — minus, of 
course, the month they left him sit- 
ting home by the telephone, wondering 
whether he'd be the manager or not. 
Visiting his mother in Minnesota and 
fishing killed 10 days, but he was wait- 
ing for the shoe to drop. 

He was not hired until Nov. 18. In 
the interim a man might have phoned 
the general manager, if Mets President 
George Weiss called himself the general 
manager or if Weiss deigned to let his 
assistant, Bing Devine, act as one, to 
suggest the name of a player or two he 
might like to have. But it would be pre- 
sumptuous to call when you don't know 
if you work there anymore. 

So the manager goes with the dramatis 
personae he was given. During the win- 
ter the management drafted Murphy and 
Pitcher Bill Hepler, 20, both of whom 
must be kept on the roster but neither 
of whom is ready to play. (Though, of 
course, Hepler was called on six times in 
two weeks when it was discovered that 
the men could not do the boys' job.) 
They traded their best pitcher for Ken 
Boyer and they picked up Stuart from 
the Phillies. The latter two "name” ac- 
quisitions, reminiscent of the Mels' 
Ashburn-Bcll-Thomas lineup in 1962, 
indicated that the front office is still 
playing to the box office more than six 
million customers later. 

Only the manager must play the pres- 
ent against the future. The overlap was 
epitomized by a pop foul which had 
nothing to do with a 3-1 defeat by the 
Pirates. Third Baseman Boyer, veteran 
of 1,700 big-league games, and Catch- 
er John Stephenson, veteran of little 
more than 100, met under the ball as 
it descended near the Pirates' dugout. 

Patently the third baseman, with the 
more dexterous finger glove, should have 
made the play. "Usually," Boyer said, 
"but not necessarily. The pitcher should 
call the play.” 

“I called Boyer," Pilcher Dennis Ri- 
bant said, "and when I yell they know 
I'm out there.” 

“I heard him," Boyer said. "I didn't 
hear anything,” Stephenson said, "so at 
the last minute 1 yelled, ‘I got it.’ " No- 
body got it. Nobody did anything ter- 
ribly wrong, either, except exhibit the 


Mets' cross-purposes. A team plays a 
25-year-old Johnny Stephenson in the 
hope of developing a young player. It 
plays a 35-year-old Ken Boyer in the 
hope of winning, or at least not looking 
too bad. When it combines them and 
gets nowhere the compromise is called 
"balance.” 

A team focusing on the future might, 
for example, play Ron Swoboda. who 
will not be 22 until June 30. He is the 
symbolic Met in that he is the most 
potent of their potentials. The only play- 
er the Metropolitan Baseball Club, Inc. 
can be absolutely sure it would like 
to have on its payroll in 1969— which 
should be first-division time — is Ron 
Hunt. If Hunt is not joined in that dis- 
tant World Series by Swoboda and Cleon 
Jones and some of the Gardncr-Ribant- 
Sclma-Rusteck- Hepler- M cG raw kiddie 
corps, he's never going to get there. The 
future is in them, or there is no fore- 
seeable future. 

"He's so strong," is about all that is 
heard about Swoboda, because of his 
impressive musculature and because he 
has occasionally hit balls "over every- 
thing." Actually, he probably has the 
reflexes and bat control to be a good 
hitter, but he isn't sure. He isn't sure of 
anything. 

"As soon as I get started," he said, 
"I have to stop." 

It was natural that Wcstrum's dual 
dedication and Swoboda's singular de- 
termination would conflict, and they 
have — quietly, but continually. "If a 
man is hitting," Westrum says, "I’ll 
play him. When he stops I give him a 
rest. Sure, there are complaints: I 
wouldn't have a man who didn't want 
to play. But you just have to ignore the 
complaints.” 

In one doublcheader, against right- 
handed pitching, Swoboda went 4 for 7. 
The next day he was 0 for 3, and he got 
a three-day sabbatical. "You got to be 
fantastic. I guess,” Swoboda said. "I 
wasn't fantastic. I was just hitting." 

"He gets down on himself when he 
stops hitting,” Westrum said. "Then he 
goes real bad." 

“There is a guy in this organization," 
Swoboda said, "who says that when I 
get down on myself I crawl in a little 
hole somewhere and curl up and die. 
They ought to know there's a difference 
between looking bad and going bad. 

"Last year I didn’t even belong here," 
Swoboda said. Off a .276 year at Wil- 

continued 
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WtJi 

straight 

yearas 

Tour 

favorite 

Golfs #1 ball is more popular than 
ever before (and remember: nobody's 
paid to play the Titleist Golf Ball). 


TOURNAMENT RECORD 


LOS ANGELES 45 35 

SAN DIEGO 47 33 

BING CROSBY 139 54 

PALM SPRINGS 311 99 

PHOENIX OPEN 60 33 

TUCSON OPEN 72 27 

PGA SENIORS 220 57 

DORALOPEN 39 36 

JACKSONVILLE OPEN 63 37 

MASTERS 28 21 

AZALEA OPEN 69 33 

TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS. . 6 4 

DALLAS OPEN 70 32 

TEXAS OPEN 69 29 

NEW ORLEANS OPEN 52 37 

COLONIAL INVITATIONAL 19 17 

OKLAHOMA CITY OPEN 67 32 

MEMPHIS OPEN . 56 36 

TOTAL 1332 652 
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GREEN STRIPE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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It’s the' first 
civilized Scotch, 
you know. 

Usher’s is no Johnny-come-lately. It’s the first 
blended Scotch, the Scotch that started the move 
to lightness. 100 years ago, all Scotches were 
pretty hard to take. Then Andrew Usher made 
the first light, smooth Scotch. He marked it with 
a Green Stripe. Don't parry without it. 

IMPORTED . . . BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 

86.8 ProoCTh. Jo-.. G*rn««i» Co.. N.*YoO, N.Y. C19«6 


Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her 
Green Stripe 


liamsport, he played 135 games with the 
Mets and hit some balls over everything. 
But he also batted .228. and his field- 
ing was one of the funny things about 
the Mets. "But I was here, and I went 
through all that. The newspapers had 
a field day with me. Now 1 think I do 
belong here. I still make mistakes in the 
field, but I'm better. Whitcy Herzog 
talked to me the first day of spring train- 
ing. ‘You're not a good fielder,' he said, 
and he showed me a new way to ap- 
proach a ground ball. I'm not good, 
but I'm better." 

"Guys have to sacrifice." Weslrum 
said. "They have to play when they're 
hurt, for the good of the team, the way 
Boyer and Hunt did on the last trip. 
And sometimes they have to sit down 
for the good of the team. It's all for 
one and one for all.” 

One night Johnny Lewis was called 
back to the dugout and Stuart sent up 
to hit for him. Lewis flung his bat in 
ostentatious chagrin. “That's all right,” 
Westrum said. "I want them to want to 
play. Above all, I want them to be mad 
when they lose.” 

So it may be a mad. mad, mad, mad 
team by the ides of August, which may 
make a weird, weird, weird, weird scene 
in Shea Stadium. The flaky legions of 
New Breed fans have been showing signs 
of becoming tranquilized. if not down- 
right dignified. One memorable night, 
early in June, there was not a single ban- 
ner in evidence. Among 1 1.785 patrons, 
not a used bed sheet screamed for the re- 
turn of Elio Chacon. It was eerie. 

Certainly, with the kids out of school, 
there will be more banners. The Rod 
Kanehl Fan Club will be heard from. 
They can't all turn their backs on Mar- 
velous Marv so soon. But that night 
they acted almost like people who had 
come to sec a baseball game. 

They seemed, in a word, to be taking 
the Mets seriously. That's fine with the 
Mets. who arc taking themselves seri- 
ously. Like Pagliacci, they are tired of 
laughing while being pushed around. 

La commedia e finita. The current 
attraction at Shea Stadium is Prome- 
theus Bound, a tragedy in one act star- 
ring Wes Westrum. Prometheus could 
have carried a whole pitching staff 
through a revolving door, but the man- 
agement fixed it so that he couldn’t. The 
tears in the larnyx will be very good for 
the curtain line: "How I am wronged, 
ye see.” end 
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Driving over bumps get you down . . . 
and up and down and up and down? 
Our four-wheel independent suspen- 
sion straightens that out. 



The Triumph Spitfire Mk2 
is longer, lower, wider, 
faster than anything in her 
price league. And that’s a 
pretty fast league! 



The new adjustable 
bucket seats are 
hand-tooled, deep- 
cushioned. They 
shape themselves 
to you. rather than 
vice-versa. (We'd 
also like to point 
out that they sit 
in a plush, 
fully-car- 
peted 
interior.) 


Optional: racy wire wheels. 
Standard: accurate rack-and- 
pinion steering to steer them 
clear of trouble. 




Like to hear something really racy? At the 1965 
Le Mans, Spitfire GT's finished 1-2 in their class. 

TRIUMPH 



She also features four-speed shift, dependable disc brakes, tight 24-ft. 
turning circle, roll-up windows, electric windshield wipers, etc., etc., etc. 
For $2155* that’s a lot of etc.’s! ’Swmm ><i»i »>.« poe pic mu «»«/.- uai um. si.gkttr 


The Spitfire Mk2 is an ex- 
cellent example of British 
engineering know-how. 
Translation: she requires 
lubrication only once 
every 6,000 miles. 


This is the sure sign of a real sports 
car. Accept no substitutes! 







O n the night of August 13, 1964 
Robert Wicklund and Stuart Wilk, 
diver-biologists with the U.S. Marine 
Gamefish Laboratory at Sandy Hook, 
N.J., were 35 feet below the surface of 
the Atlantic 10 miles east southeast of 
Monmouth Beach. Equipped with scuba 
apparatus, both men were observing fish 
life from a protective diving cage at- 
tached by cable to the research vessel 
Challenger above them. Four floodlights 
mounted on the cage lit up the depths, 
and as the cage slowly drifted with the 
Challenger , Wicklund and Wilk began 
to notice round herring feeding on plank- 
ton. At first there were several hundred 
of the cigar-shaped, seven-inch fish, then 
there were thousands. Soon the cage 
was in the middle of a vast school num- 


bering into the millions. Suddenly both 
men were startled by a tremendous roar 
in the water. The millions of herring had 
panicked, and their fright was such that 
many of them rushed through the bars 
of the cage and beat upon the bodies of 
the divers. At one point the cage was so 
thick with herring that Wicklund could 
not see Wilk only four feet away. 

A school of bluefish had caused the 
panic. The bluefish, each about 15 inches 
long, had knifed into the middle of the 
herring and were feeding ravenously on 
them. For fully 15 minutes the roar set 
up by the millions of fleeing fish con- 
tinued. and when the massacre was over 
and the divers were back aboard the 
Challenger hundreds of herring littered 
the bottom of the cage. A camera that 


Wicklund had tried to use to take pho- 
tographs of the event was clogged with 
fish, ‘it was a thrilling and amazing ex- 
perience," Wicklund recalled recently. 
"It was almost frightening in the be- 
ginning. The whole thing was eerie and 
exciting." 

Of all the game fishes in the ocean 
none has a more murderous reputation 
than the bluefish. Marauding blues, 
from snapper size of less than 10 inches 
to lunkers three feet long, periodically 
range the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of 
the U.S. In the summer months the 
northeast coast from Cape May to Cape 
Cod is one of the world's great fishing 
grounds for blues, which throng there 
by the millions. Only last summer — a 
banner bluefish season off Long Island — 


THE BLUEFISH: MARAUDER OF 
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a commercial-fishing-boat captain, 
searching for menhaden, reported that 
he had passed through a 30-mile-wide 
school of blues at sea. The holds of his 
boat were empty; the blues had ravaged 
every menhaden in sight. Even normally 
sober government reports testify to the 
savagery of blues. No less formidable a 
Victorian figure than Professor Spencer 
Fullerton Baird (whiskers, frock coat), 
the first head of the old U.S. Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries, cast aside 
academic caution to denounce the blue, 
in Sunday-supplement terms, as “an 
animated chopping machine." In 1871 
Professor Baird wrote, "Going in large 
schools, in pursuit of fish not much in- 
ferior to themselves in size, they move 
along like a pack of hungry wolves, de- 


stroying everything before them. Their 
trail is marked by fragments of fish and 
by the stiin of blood in the sea. as 
where the fish is too large to be swal- 
lowed entire, the hinder portion will 
be bitten off and the anterior part al- 
lowed to float away or sink.” The pro- 
fessor estimated that in the four summer 
months off the southern New England 
coast btuefish destroyed the incredible 
number of twelve hundred million mil- 
lions of fish. 

Later writers have thought Professor 
Baird's toll perhaps exaggerated, but 
none has kind words to say for the blue. 
In Fishes of the Gulf of Maine, pub- 
lished in 1953, Henry B. Bigelow and 
William C. Schrocder brand bluclish as 
"sea pirates" and call the species "per- 


haps the most ferocious and blood- 
thirsty fish in the sea. leaving in its wake 
a trail of dead and mangled mackerel, 
menhaden, herring, alewives and other 
species on which it preys.” 

To commercial fishermen blues are a 
curse. They cannot be caught in most 
nets, because they can chew through 
them. One old name for them, tailors, 
is said to come from their ability to 
cut their way free. Anglers account for 
the vast hulk of blues taken annually, a 
staggering 50 million pounds. When 
blues are present, they arc there in num- 
bers. A school can be found by seeing 
fish break water. Excited gulls and terns, 
eager to feed on the remnants left be- 
hind by rampaging blues, arc another 
sign. When blues arc feeding, the birds 
continued 
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This sleek killer roams the oceans of the world preying on schools of 
baitfish, and the killer itself is preyed upon by fishermen who admire 
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All the finer inns 
serve Heineken. 
It's been that way 
for 374 years. 


The great beer from the diligent 
Dutch is pampered with spe- 
cially chosen hops and malt... 
slow-brewing in gleaming cop- 
per vessels. ..three long months 
of aging and 374 years of Dutch 
skill. It’s quite a bit of trouble, 
we know. But that’s how we get 
great beer once every batch. 
You can get it in bottles or on 
draft. 


wheel and dip but rarely dive into the 
water as they do on a school of striped 
bass. According to Henry Lyman, au- 
thor of Bhtefishing and publisher of 
The Salt Water Sportsman, bluefish and 
killer whales arc the only species in the 
sea that keep birds from diving. Some 
veteran anglers can locate bluefish by 
smell, Various fishes, such as the round 
herring and menhaden, feed on an odor- 
ous plankton, and bluefish. in turn, ar- 
rive to feed on them. James R. Barthol- 
omew of the Farlow Herbarium at Har- 
vard likened the telltale odor to ”a cross 
between a pea-soup fog on the Grand 
Banks and a crate of honeydew melons." 

Bluefish are delicious to eat. and they 
can be caught on lures ranging from 
streamers to plugs. Wire leaders are or- 
dinarily employed because of the fish's 
sharp teeth. Lyman has written of a 
12-pound blue that bit a solid metal 
onc-pound lure in half. The story is au- 
thentic. for the fish was caught a few 
days later with half the lure in its stom- 
ach. There is no fish gamer than the 
blue. Even when boated, blues keep up 
the battle, and removing a lure some- 
times takes doing. The father of Ed- 
ward Migdalski, the Yale ichthyologist, 
lost the forepart of his right index finger 
to a two-pound blue. 

The bluefish bears the scientific name 
Pomatomus saltatrix. Pomatomus is a 
combination of two Greek words, pomu 
(cover) and tomos (cut), which perhaps 
refer to the indentation on the gill cov- 
er. and the Latin saltatrix is a tribute 
to the blue's gamcncss. meaning “one 
who leaps." The bluefish is the only 
member of the Pomatomidae family. In 
fishes, this family stands between the 
Serranidac. which includes the striped 
bass, and the Carangidac, the jacks. 

Blues arc found all over the world. 
They are off the east coast of South 
America, off southern Africa and Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Peninsula and south- 
ern Australia. They arc also found in the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean and 
off the Azores and northwest Africa be- 
tween Agadir and Dakar. Reports have 
long had it that the biggest blues in the 
world, supposedly up to 45 pounds, arc 
off the Moroccan coast, but Emile Pos- 
tel. a biologist with the French Office 
of Scientific and Technical Research of 
the Deep Sea. says the largest he has 
seen there weighed 1 5*/i pounds. The 
present world record on rod and reel is 
a 24-pound 3-ounce blue caught off the 
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Azores in 1953. Before that the rod-and- 
rccl record was a 20-pounder landed off 
Montauk. N.Y. in 1951. The alltime 
whopper, taken on a handline, was a 27- 
pound blue caught near Nantucket back 
in 1903. 

As fascinating and desirable— either 
as game fish or food — as bluefish are, it 
is surprising that until recently next to 
nothing was known of their life history. 
They hit the northeast coast in the sum- 
mer. they were caught, then they disap- 
peared and that was that until the next 
summer. Now, however, as the result of 
research under way at the U.S. Marine 
Game Fish Laboratory at Sandy Hook 
(SI. March 9, 1964) and also at the 
University of Connecticut Marine Re- 
search Laboratory at Noank, some of 
the mysteries surrounding the bluefish 
are being solved. The most extensive 
work is being done, on the usual meager 
budget, at Sandy Hook, and there per- 
haps the most spectacular research is 
being done by Bori L. Olla, an animal 
behaviorist. 

Bluefish are usually difficult to keep in 
captivity, but last year Olla was able 
to keep and observe eight blues in a 
32.000-gallon filtcred-seawater aquari- 
um in the basement of the lab. The 
aquarium, built of concrete, is 35 feet 
long. 15 feet wide and 10 feet deep. The 
sides arc fitted with six viewing windows, 
and special overhead fluorescent lights 
enable Olla to approximate dawn, day- 
light. dusk and moonlight. 

Olla’s fish were captured off Palm 
Beach in March 1964, anesthetized and 
flown to Sandy Hook. When they re- 
vived, the lights had been arranged to 
simulate Florida daylight. Originally 
there were 10 fish, each about a pound 
and a half, but two of them succumbed 
to a fungus infection. The remaining 
eight have been healthy and have gained 
a pound each. Shortly after the fish ar- 
rived. Olla and several assistants began 
a round-the-clock observation program. 
The scientists were curious to see if the 
fish, like many birds and mammals, had 
an internal rhythm or pattern of activity 
related to light. He found that bluefish 
are never really at rest — a fact that may 
account for their scrappincss. Olla was 
able to measure their rate of activity by 
noting the time it took the fish to swim 
between two broad lines marked in the 
tank. When the blues were active they 
covered the 12-foot course in as little as 
nine and a half seconds; when they were 
continued 
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If you're like most homeowners, you already know 
that a homeowners policy gives you all the protec- 
tion you'll probably ever need for your home and 
belongings. (Even coverage in case of lawsuits.) 
And, you may already have such a policy. 

What you may not realize is that rates for 
homeowners policies vary considerably from 
company to company. So, whether you own 


your home or rent, it’ll pay you to check with 
State Farm, the number one company in the sale 
of homeowners policies. You'll find your nearby 
State Farm agent listed in the Yellow Pages. (He's 
the same friendly professional who probably 
saves you money on car insurance.) 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 
Home Office: Bloomington, III. 
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“resting” they took up to 16 seconds to 
swim the distance. Olla and his team 
found that bluefish are diurnal, that is, 
they are most active during daylight 
hours. The daily pattern of activity is 
almost always the same. The blues are 
slow-moving at night, but shortly be- 
fore dawn there is an increase in swim- 
ming speed, which reaches a peak be- 
tween the hours of 1 1 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
After that the rate starts to slow, though 
there is sometimes a sudden rise at twi- 
light. Olla's findings are of such sig- 
nificance (they might even have rele- 
vance to the workings of man’s biologi- 
cal clock in outer space) that he deliv- 
ered a paper on the subject before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Olla has found that bluefish have keen 
eyesight in good light. “We’re positive 
that these bluefish can see a bait or lure 
in the air before it hits the water.” Olla 
says. “We’ve thrown baitfish to the oth- 
er end of the tank, and the blues follow 
them at tremendous speeds and grab 
them as they hit.” 

Olla notes that when blues feed they 
flash their two pelvic fins, usually held 
tight against their sides. “I’m not sure, 
but it might be a signaling device to the 
rest of the school to keep them all in a 
state of excitement," he says. "If fish on 
an edge of the school come across food, 
their flashing fins would let the others 
know where the food is. But this is just 
conjecture.” 

The eight blues at Sandy Hook nor- 
mally travel in a school. The school dis- 
perses when the fish are feeding and, aft- 
er having fed. it regroups again. When 
frightened, the fish dive for the bottom 
and go into a pod. a very compact school 
in which their bodies press against one 
another. Frightened blues in a pod swim 
actively and refuse to feed. Blues can 
be frightened by unusual sounds or dis- 
turbances in the water. A blue’s heart 
normally beats about 60 to 70 times 
a minute but. unlike mammals, its heart 
slows when it is frightened. By testing 
heart deceleration with a sensitive elec- 
trocardiograph, Olla was able to note 
the blues’ responses to sounds, and he 
found that they can hear sounds ranging 
from less than 100 to 3,100 cycles per 
second. This range is nowhere near as 
extensive as man’s, but in practical terms 
it means that, while they are not able 
to hear voices above water, they can de- 
tect the slap of an oar or the plop of an 

continued 
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Tonight mix your daiquiris 
with Ronrico, the light 
tasteful rum from Puerto Rico. 

You might really stir up something. 
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Rum in a new light 
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An incomplete collection of all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 



Some of the countless services you will get at a 
Full Service Bank are (reading from left to right 
and up and down and over to the little antique coin 
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education loans, vacation loans, home loans, boat 
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All collected and protected in one place — a 
full-fledged bank. A Full Service Bank. And there 
just isn’t any other place like that. 

You always feel better in a 
bank, anyway. JsIrUce 

Day in, year out, you’re better off bank 
in a Full Service Bank— where 
you get full service for your money. ' ' 




"The place where you keep your checking account." 
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lines, a sort of sixth sense that fish pos- 
sess. The lateral lines are a row of recep- 
tors along each side. "If you started kick- 
ing in the water." Olla says, "a blucfish 
50 feet away might not hear it. but he 
would get the message through the lat- 
eral line." 

There is no external way of determin- 
ing the sex of bluefish, but Olla thinks it 
likely that he has both males and females. 
The fish arc so acclimated that he is cau- 
tiously hopeful they may attempt to 
spawn this year. So little is known of 
bluefish spawning that biologists have 
even been hard pul to identify blucfish 
eggs and larvae. In an attempt to reme- 
dy this, John R. Clark and David G. 
Deuel succeeded in July 1964 in artificial- 
ly fertilizing bluefish eggs with : 
taken from ripe f 
been artificial!; 

occasions, most recently by a I 
biologist, but the draw ings showing eggs 
and larvae were not adequate for identi- 
fying samples taken at sea. At Sandy 
Hook the eggs took 46 to 48 hours to 
hatch in beakers of seawater, and Clark 
and Deuel succeeded in keeping one lar- 
val blue alive for a record seven days. At 
regular intervals specimens of eggs and 
larvae were preserved, and drawings 
made of them will be of great value in 
identifying spawn at sea. A bluefish egg 
is quite small, about the size of this let- 
ter o. At the University of Connecticut 
marine lab Dr. William A. Lund Jr. 
also has been working on the early life 
history of blucfish. Lund is of the opin- 
ion that bluefish spawn close to shore in 
his area, and Clark feels this is also true 
along the Jersey c 
parently are two s 
in May, the other in July. "It is vital for 
us to know the eggs and larvae and their 
whereabouts and the forces at work," 
Clark says. "We would like to know 
about possible r 
water or warm water. If t 
crete slocks. subject to ( 
lions in different places, we went to know 
about them. Spawning may be affected 
by a cold spring. There may be predators 
at work in July. It is an accepted thing in 
fishery ntanagei 
toward some 
some day all the 
stroyed and the ; 
grounds gone. Some day we r 
hatcheries for marine fish." 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

In Livorno, legend says they distill 
the golden rays of the sun and put 
them into each drop of Galliano. Try 
a sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 

The legend may seem very real. 

Look for the tall, tapered bottle. 
Galliano — the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 


The migrations of blue fish up and 
down the coast also are being studied at 
Sandy Hook. The biologists are trying 
to find out why blucfish frequent certain 
waters. Last summer, for instance, blue- 
fish. from two inches to six pounds, 
swarmed up the Hudson River as far as 
Peekskill. N.Y.. almost 50 miles from the 
harbor mouth. Snapper blues were seined 
out of brackish water at Croton with 
pumpkinseed sunfish. What is it that at- 
tracts them? Are they just roaming, or 
are they follow ing the baitfish up the riv- 
er? Where do they go from the river. 
Long Island Sound or the Jersey coast? 

To find out about the comings and 
goings of bluefish. Clark began tagging 
them in 1962. Deuel has continued the 
work. So far they have tagged 14.000, 
and the lab has received 850 returns. At 
first Clark used rod and reel and, al- 
though this was fun. it was too slow. 
Deuel now catches blues in a strong mo- 
nofilament net, and he can tag about 30 
in an hour. To his surprise, he has taken 
about 60' , of the netted fish close to the 
bottom. Larger blues, those five pounds 
or over, arc, for some reason, rarely 
caught in the net. Lund, up in Connecti- 
cut, has had the same experience. Lund 
has gone after the larger blues by troll- 
ing handlincs, and he has caught them 
up to 15 pounds. He catches the big 
ones in The Race, a celebrated fishing 
ground near the mouth of Long Island 
Sound. 

Lionel A. Walford. director of the 
Sandy Hook lab. theorizes that the blues 
found off Delaw are Bay in May probably 
belong to a population that stays in the 
northeast the year round and docs not 
migrate to Florida as previously thought. 
"There may be one population, if not 
two, that remains in northern waters the 
year round." Walford says. Deep-sea 
trawls have taken bluefish over the Hud- 
son gorge in midwinter, and a biologist 
in North Carolina has informed Wal- 
ford that swordfish caught 50 miles off- 
shore in February had blucfish in their 
stomachs. “According to temperature 
charts, there is a band of 50° to 55° wa- 
ter extending along the edge of most of 
the continental shelf from southern New 
England down. A small population of 
cold-tolerant blues could winter in this 
band. Another population, probably the 
principal one that summers off the New 
Jersey and New York coasts, seems to 
be associated w ith 59° to 64° water. This 
temperature rangeextends all winter long 
continued 
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Lucite 
turns you 
loose 



Du Pont Lucite House Paint will last and 
last. You’ll paint less often, have extra free 
time to enjoy life. 

Du Pont Lucite will stand between you and 
frequent repainting because it does something 
about the very things that make other paints fail. 

Such as the invisible moisture vapor that's 
always trying to escape through the outside walls. 

Lucite lets it out. (Lots of paints form a clogging 
seal that makes the paint blister. And peel.) 

Lucite House Paint has also been proven to 


resist cracking, flaking, chalking, fading and mil- 
dewing far longer than leading oil-base paints. 

Lucite goes on easily— there’s no tiresome 
"brush drag." And it'll dry in just 30 minutes. 

protect your house and your leisure time for 
the long haul. If there's something you'd rather 
do than paint your house, let Lucite turn you loose. 

Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


BLUEFISH continued 



You can handle this boat entirely alone — carry it. row it. stow it. Sections 
average 33 pounds. They stack for compact carrying or storage. Assemble 
her at shoreline in just 3-4 minutes, with the edge of a coin. 

Rated by Tropical Marine Testers, Inc. as so stable the WINDLE-AIRE supported 
60% of a 530-pound load distributed along one gunwhale; and so buoyant, 
she floated well over a 1,500 pound load. 

WINDLE-AIRE’S patented overlapping and interlocking design provides water 
tight comfort. The sectional steps cause a vacuum which pulls air down 
between the bulkheads to form a thin, frictionless coating of air between boat 
and water. This slipstream effect makes for effortless rowing or exciting 
outboard speeds. 

Molded of maintenance-free fiberglass, WINDLE-AIRE measures 12'3" with a 
4'3" beam. Comes equipped with oarlocks and reinforced transom for out- 
board. Disassembles in another 3-4 minutes for the ride home in car. yacht 
or even airplane! No trailer, no storage expense, no cluttering your property. 

for free illustrated literature, 
write to WINDLE BOAT COMPANY 
Millbury, Massachusetts 


UUINDLE BOAT COMPANY 

Millbury, Massachusetts 01527 


Don’t 
start your 
engines 
without it! 


Quaker Stale 

Oil Refining Corporation, 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 


put it together 

and what have you got? 


WHIDLEAIRE 


Racing cars need the ex- 
tra quality of Quoker 
State Motor Oil. And so 
do all of today's hot, 
new high-performance, 
engines. 

Quaker State is refined 
only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania . . . the 
world's choicest and 
most costly crude oil . . . 
and then fortified with 
special Quaker State 
additives. Always ask 
for Quaker State — the 
best engine life preserver. 


in a narrow band from just south of 
Cape Hatteras to northern Florida. We 
think that many blues can be found in 
this band during winter. The opinion 
of the scientists at Sandy Hook is that 
although bluefish wintering in Florida 
are feeding and maturing sexually, their 
principal spawning occurs as they jour- 
ney northward. The northward migra- 
tion is not triggered by temperature 
alone, because the fish leave before the 
water temperature changes. After spawn- 
ing, the eggs drift and the parent fish 
continue north, eventually joining the 
northern stock. The offspring summer in 
estuarine areas of North Carolina. That 
winter they go out on the shelf and re- 
turn again to North Carolina the fol- 
lowing summer. By the second winter 
they arc ready to go to Florida. 

‘’There are several local populations 
on the coast. One of these is primarily 
northern and cold-tolerant, and there is 
another warm-water stock which sum- 
mers in Chesapeake and North Carolina 
waters and then travels to southern Flor- 
ida and perhaps northern Cuba. Judging 
from tag returns, a member of this warm- 
water population will sally forth into 
New Jersey or Long Island waters,” Wal- 
ford says. Bluefish are not as numerous 
along the Gulf Coast as they are on the 
East Coast, and the populations do not 
mix very much. For some reason that 
biologists have not been able to fathom, 
the fish in the Gulf of Mexico tend to 
stay on one side or the other of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Walford does not rule 
out the possibility, however slim, that 
some of the blues on the East Coast, par- 
ticularly the bigger fish which prefer the 
off-shore areas, migrate across the At- 
lantic to the Azores or North Africa. 
“This is a possibility we must test.” he 
says. “I think enough of this possibility 
to have our tags printed in French and 
Spanish as well as English.” 

Last year was a poor one for blues off 
Jersey but, according to forecasts filed 
with the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission by stale biologists, the 
waters from Montauk to Cape Cod 
should again teem with blues. Walford 
hopes that any anglers who catch tagged 
fish or note any unusual occurrence** will 
report their findings to the laboratory. 
Information of this nature will help 
disclose the life history of the blue. Wal- 
ford says, “It’s as though we were look- 
ing at a very fuzzy picture that is starting 
to come into focus.” end 
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THE TIGER PAW 
"SLALOM’TEST. 



What happened when we slammed round the pylons 


We set up seven pylons, seventy- 
five feet apart. A total run of four hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

Then, we took one of the raciest 
cars in Detroit. And four different sets 
of high-performance street tires. 

Our object: to see how fast each set 
of tires could slalom through. 

Here’s how they made out: 

Tire A— 8.35 seconds. 

Tire B— 8.30 seconds. 

Tire C— 8.20 seconds. 

The Tiger Paw— 8.20 seconds. 

Were we disappointed? Did it shat- 



ter our ego to see another high-per- 
formance tire corner as well as our 
beloved Tiger Paw’-? 

Frankly, no. 

It’s hard to get disappointed over 
a tie in just one area, after you've 
scored victories in so many other 
areas. 

What other areas? 

Well, acceleration for one. 

And wet-road cornering for another. 

And wet-road panic braking for still 
another. 

Interested in these tests? 


Want to know more about them? 
See our other ads. 


ROYALS 



Will your mist taste as good as this one looks? 

If not, we recommend the Fitz Mist. While other Bourbons may get “lost” in the cold, 
the richly mellow character of Old Fitzgerald takes the deep freeze beautifully. 
After all, only the Fitzgeralds — Bonded or new 86.8 proof Prime Straight — are 

the most expensively made* 

Bourbon in Kentucky... 

and probably in the world. 


SmzEl-WEllER. America's Oldest Family Distillery • Established Louisville. Kentucky. 1849 • Original Bonded 100 Proof • Prime Straight 86.8 Proof 


PEOPLE 


Uh. if it's not too personal, w hat 
went wrong in that race for the 
Senate back in '64? reporters gin- 
gerly asked ex-Oklahoma Coach 
Bud Wilkinson as he passed 
through Abinglon, Pa. on a mis- 
sion for the Lifetime Sports 
Foundation. "Well," said Bud. 
raring back, "the Republican 
party in Oklahoma is run by a 
bunch of w ard leaders who have 
been going about things the 
same way for 30 years and los- 
ing every time. No coach or j 
manager could survive 30 years 
without a winner, but these peo- ] 
pie have, and because it was my 
first crack at politics I was naive [ 
enough to listen to them. And 
that," said the man who once | 
led Oklahoma through a 47- 
game winning streak, "was like I 
listening to the alumni before a j 
football game — suicide." 

Maybe that was an evil eye and i 
maybe it wasn’t, but Billy Ora- | 
ham, looking Satanic, put 
enough something on his golf | 
ball {below) so that it all but i 
picked itself up and holed out I 
unassisted. All else had not gone 
as smoothly for Or. Graham, 
who, hoping to refresh himself 
during the rigors of his London 
Crusade, had joined two other 
preachers and a Crusade co- 
worker at a course in St. Albans. 
He promptly thunked his first 
drive into a bunker. Marveled 
an English journalist of the God- 



fearing foursome: "The least 
profane round of golf I have ’ 
ever witnessed." 

While their husbands played the 
36 holes of a football coaches' 
golf tournament at a resort in 
the Arkansas Ozarks, two wives 
scavenged for antiques in the ! 
surrounding countryside. In 
Mammoth Spring, for example, 
Texas' Mrs. Darrell Royal found 
a set of pressed-glass salt-and- 
peppers (SI. 25) and a green wa- 
ter glass (IOC). Out of cash, she 
went for her checkbook. What 
about identification? "I’ve gov 
a pass to the U.S. Senate here 
with my name on it," said Mrs. 
Royal, "and it's signed by the 
President of the United States." 
"Anybody could have one of . 
those." brooded the merchant, 
as he reluctantly took the SI. 35 
check. But why hadn't Mrs. Roy- 
al *s companion, Barbara, 
stepped up to vouch for her? "I ; 
was scared to death." said the 
wife of the Arkansas coach, 
"that this man wouldn't know 
who Frank Broyles was. cither." 

First. Giant Bird and Oak Tree 
Door, a couple of grand cham- 
pion sumo wrestlers, had a 
grunting go at each other in a 
Honolulu match. Then, retiring 
to their dressing room, they en- 
gaged their collective bulk in 
tossing back and forth, medi- 
cine-ball fashion, the 50-odd 
pounds of a happily shrieking 
visitor, namely one John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Jr., age 5. Se- 
cret Service men, unaware that 
in the East it is known to be 
ah so beneficial to have one’s 
child touched by a sumo wres- 
tler. let alone by two, bit their 
lips apprehensively during the 
exchange and forbade photo- 
graphs. To Giant Bird's great 
disappointment. He had hoped 
for a picture of himself with 
John-John for his snapshot al- 
bum back home in Tokyo. 

The pros and cons of gambling 
laws were being argued in the 
House of Lords along some- 
what theoretical lines until Lord 
Kilbrackcn. an Irish Liberal 
peer, rose to bear empirical wit- 


ness. When only 16. His Lord- 
ship confessed, he had been a 
bookie at Eton — ‘so conven- 
iently placed for Windsor races 
and only slightly less so for 
Ascot." Indeed, he had had 100 
clients — some of them future 
members of the House — but it 
had turned out to be an unfor- 
tunate experience because he 
not only lost money but was 
found out by the headmaster 
as well. But abolish gambling 
in Britain? Not that, said Kil- 
bracken. but perhaps it might 
case the gambler's burden if he 
were obliged to declare early in 
the evening how much he was 
prepared to lose. That way the 
man can decide "in all sobriety." 

"I haven't cracked 90 yet, but 
it's beginning to bend," said 
Singer Sergio Franchi in New 
Orleans. Franchi became mono- 
maniacal about golf curlier this 
year w hen he took 1 5 profession- 
al lessons, but the big difference, 
he claims, came with his pur- 
chase of Arnold Palmer's book. 
My Game and Yours. "| discov- 
ered I wasn't holding the club 
properly, but most of all my 
mental attitude was all wrong. 
What I liked best was Palmer’s 
suggestion to treat the course as 
a friend, not an enemy." 

The pigeon had no name and. in 
fact, was minus a key feather 
that came unstuck not long ago. 


For all that, he finished second 
against 640 others in a 230-milc 
race from Monctt, Mo. to St. 
Louis, and proud indeed was 
Cardinal Inliclder Jerry Buchek. 
a St. Louis pigeon racer from 
way back (sixth grade) who cur- 
rently has some 50 of the birds 
cooped in his backyard. True, 
that number is subject to change. 
Pigeons are prey to hunters, 
hawks and a scrambled sense 
of direction. Moreover, there is 
that fate reserved for the not- 
so-swift: "We have pigeon stew 
regularly.” says Buchek. 

Just the other day he kicked off 
a statewide (blessedly volun- 
tary) physical-fitness program, 
and then, to prove he wasn’t 
kidding. Wisconsin’s Governor 
Warren Knowles hopped into a 
rubber raft and. leading the way 
for 40 members of the state con- 
servation commission. went pad- 
dling off down the runaway w hite 
water of the Wolf River {below). 
The exertion had also to do with 
Knowles's unshakable belief 
that Wisconsin ought to buy 
some 35 miles of shore along the 
river's upper reaches for a wil- 
derness preserve, and the com- 
missioners, once they got their 
feci back on the ground, ap- 
proved the necessary S850.000. 
"We must protect all our re- 
maining resources," said the 
governor, "and the fabulous 
Wolf is a good place to start." 
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baseball / Jack Mann 


And there were the Dodgers in third place 


Maury Wills was quoting Carlyle, and another classicist named Koufax was adding to his own reputation. 
The Dodgers had a long way to go, but they beat the Giants twice and still had their eyes on the pennant 


1 1 is one of the many theses of Los An- 
* gclcs Dodger Shortstop Maury Wills 
that togetherness is a grossly underrated 
factor in the success of a baseball team, 
and when Maury Wills postulates a be- 
lief he doesn't clutter it up with quali- 
fying words like sometimes. Thus last 
weekend, after five defeats in six games 
had raised the question of whether the 
world champions could do with a little 
less esprit and a few more line drives up 
the alley. Wills clung stolidly to his con- 
viction that the team that stays togeth- 
er plays together. 

In a guest essay in the Los Angeles 
Times on June 12 Wills had quoted Car- 
lyle to this effect: "No lie can live forev- 
er." Ergo the Dodgers would rise again, 
and if the sequitur was a bit fuzzy, it's 
easier to feel renascent on a night when 
you have Sandy Koufax going for you. 

In theory the Dodgers had more go- 
ing for them than in their scramble to 
the 1965 pennant. Their team batting 
average was only 12 points higher than 
last year's .245, but they had hit 47 home 
runs. At the same time last year the 
Dodgers en masse were only 15 home 
runs ahead of Willie Mays. Rookie Don 
Sutton rounded out the best four-man 


starting staff in baseball, and Tommy 
Davis didn't have a broken leg. The ele- 
ments were there, and Manager Walter 
Alston had no serious doubts about his 
troops being together spiritually: he was 
trying to keep them together physically. 
Ron Fairly, the Dodgers' substitute for 
a bread-and-butter hitter, was out for al- 
most a month with bruised ribs, and in 
his absence the Dodgers' hits were be- 
coming more like isolated incidents than 
steps in the patterns they ran through 
last year. Lou Johnson was outhitting 
his "Cinderella" year by 33 points, but 
somehow the winning run wasn't on 
base every lime he came up. 

Worse yet. all those little things that 
meant such a lot in 1965 were not hap- 
pening for the -Dodgers so often, and 
some of them were beginning to happen 
to them. San Francisco Giant Manager 
Herman Franks gave them a dash of 
their own audacity in the opening game 
of last weekend's series in Los Angeles. 

With Tito Fuentes on first, two out 
and a one-ball two-strike count on Wil- 
lie Mays, there were several reasons to 
assume Fuentes would not be running. 
One reason was that Tito was one for 
three in thefts for the season. Another 


was that, with Mays behind in the count. 
Sutton would be "wasting" a pitch, mak- 
ing the ball easier for Catcher John Rose- 
boro to handle. Still another was that 
the Giants don't do that sort of thing 
very often. So Fuentes stole second. The 
worst that could happen. Franks had 
reasoned, was that Fuentes would be 
thrown out. If so. Mays could start off 
the next inning even with the pitcher, 
and that wouldn't be so bad. 

The steal changed the situation and 
the altitudes, or some of them. "With 
first base open," Alston said, "you don't 
care too much if you walk Mays." Theo- 
retically. Bui Sutton cared very much 
about walking Mays, so much so that he 
tried too hard with a slider on the 3-2 
count and not only walked Willie but 
wild-pitched Fuentes to third. That 
brought Willie McCovcy up. He had 
fanned twice and grounded out, and 
each time the first pitch had been a curve 
for a strike. "Stay ahead of the hitter." 
is one of Sutton's theories, "and make 
him hit your pitch." The majority of 
pitchers grow too soon old and too late 
smart, so the singular attraction about 
Sutton this spring was that he seemed 
to throw 20-year-old stuff with a 40- 



wills WAS PICKED OFF FIRST BASE AND CAUGHT IN A RUNDOWN 


GIANTS' DAVENPORT. LANIER (WITH BALL) AND McCOVEY (44) 



year-old head. Sutton tried to get ahead 
of the hitter, but McCovey hit his pitch, 
going after it as if he knew it would be 
a curve over the plate. ‘‘I had to go with 
my best,” Sutton said, "and it wasn't 
that bad a curve. Bui his best was bet- 
ter than my best." 

The next night Sandy Koufax made 
everything all right, but it wasn’t easy. 
He tried to cram spring training into 
one week after his iong holdout, and his 
record seems to indicate that he succeed- 
ed eminently. But only Koufax can tell 
how good Koufax ought to be, and he 
said he was "not really strong" after 
II victories. "I guess the difference is 
small." he said. "It's not so much that 
I get tired, but sometimes I go for a lit- 
tle extra and it isn't there." 

The Giants could not see the difference 
and Koufax might have had a bree/e. ex- 
cept for a few little things that, again, 
did not go the Dodgers’ way. Ray Sa- 
dccki was the Giants' pitcher, in honor 
of San Francisco’s idea that left-handers 
have a better chance of containing the 
Dodgers' running attack. Sadecki hon- 
ored Wills with 19 pickoff throws during 
Maury’s two visits to first base, and he 
picked him off the first lime. The second 
time, with none out. Sadecki was so at- 
tentive to Wills that he walked Wes 
Parker and a rally was in the making. 

All Dodgers arc together, as Captain 
Wills insists, but some Dodgers are more 
together than others. Willie Davis, for 
example, probably could bunt .200 but 
he would rather swing. In this instance he 
bunted foul on the first pitch and then 
tried to hit the next two pilches to the 
mountains. He missed the first one and 
hit the second straight up in the air. Then 
Wills led a double steal and was thrown 
out, so the big inning produced one run. 
"Wills is on his own." Alston said. "But 
I have a sign I give him when I think a 
steal is a good idea, and I gave it to him. 
Tommy Davis was the hitter and lie’s 
susceptible to double plays, and the way 
Sadecki was kicking his leg I thought 
Wills could make it, I believe we have to 
run. The one bad week last fall, when wc 
lost three out of four to the Mels, I 
told them I thought we were being too 
cautious. The way we got to first place 
was by being daring on the bases, and I 
told them that was what we would have 
to do to stay there. And I don’t care 
what the reports say we’re not that 
much stronger this year." 

But the Dodgers roll on and the mon- 
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Being blitzed before he gets 
the pass off. Or missing a re- 
ceiver who's in the clear— by just 
that much. (Particularly in the 
end zone.) Or playing “dropsie" 
on a hand-off. 

But not Athlete’s Foot. 

The Baltimore Colts' great 
quarterback knows games aren’t 
won on the strength of his good 
right arm alone. So he protects 
his feet, too. 

He doesn't let Athlete's Foot 
cause itching, burning or crack- 
ing. He uses Desenex. 

In fact, he’s found that noth- 


ing treats or prevents Athlete’s 
Foot better than Desenex. 

So have we. That’s why we 
guarantee Desenex will work— or 
we’ll return your money. 

Take us up on it. Desenex is 
available in powder, aerosol, 



WTS-Pharmacraft, P.0. Box 1212, Rochester. N.Y. 14603 



WHAT IRRITATES JOHNNY UNITAS? 


BASEBALL continued 



uddenh 

the parkway You' re on your way to work . . 

, i and suddenly you're rocketing 

OeCOITieS trie down the course at Sebring. The 

^traidhtawaV^ whine of high-performance engines 
oil dlgl lid Wdj rQars j n y Qur egrs Y 0U W jp e a sleeve 

at Sebring over smeared goggles that aren't 
® there. Your hands tighten on the 
wheel. And all you did was change 
to Castrol, the motor oil that gets to moving parts fast 
when the engine is cold, retains its body when the 
engine is hot, and gives you maximum mileage 
between changes. The serviceman said Castrol helped 
the U.S. win its first world championship last year. 

Mmmmmm. Wonder what they put in those cans. 


here’s a 
little bit of 
racing ill every 
Castrol caii 

Castrol, the Masterpiece in Oils. 

Castrol Oils, Incorporated— Newark and San Francisco. 

Also in Canada and throughout the world. 



ey rolls in. The three Dodger-Giant 
games in Dodger Stadium last weekend 
averaged 53,000 customers. In 175 games 
since the two teams moved west in 1958, 
they have played to just over 6.5 
million patrons. Could it be that New 
York's interborough rivalry was truly 
transplanted after all? 

"Not really,” said Koufax. a Brook- 
lyn boy who pitched his first three sea- 
sons in Ebbets Field. "In New York you 
had both crowds in the same ball park. 
The Giant fans would come to Ebbets 
Field and Brooklyn people would be at 
the Polo Grounds. I don't know if it was 
50 50. but you knew they were there, and 
that's what gave it that special feeling. 
Here it's Giant fans in San Francisco and 
Dodger fans in Los Angeles. It's a big 
game w hen we play the Giants, but that's 
because it's a big crowd — and because 
they're usually the team we have to 
beat.” 

And because, too, there have been a 
number of incidents in Giant-Dodger 
games that have stirred strong feelings 
between the teams. "Strong feelings, 
yes," Koufax said. "But between the 
teams, not the players. You meet a guy 
during the winter and you kid about 
something that happened on the field. 
Of course, that doesn't mean it wasn't 
serious when it happened. When I see the 
Giants around the batting cage, they're 
my friends. But when the game starts 
they're just objects to get out." 

The friendly animosities did not mani- 
fest themselves in the rubber game on 
Sunday. Bob Bolin got most of the ob- 
ject Dodgers out until the seventh, when 
little things began happening. Al (The 
Bull) Ferrara huffed and puffed to beat 
out a double-play relay and tie the score 
1-1. In the eighth Don Drysdale pinch- 
hit a single, and Wills, after two foul 
attempts, deftly bunted the runner into 
scoring position. 

Willie Davis hit a two-strike pitch for 
the winning grounder into left field, and 
now the Dodgers’ No. 3 hitter had as 
many RBIs as their leadoff man. And 
Phil Regan, displaced person from the 
American League, had one more victory 
than Drysdale, who is paid $105,000 to 
win. And the Dodgers were still in third 
place, two games away. 

But it couldn't be long. “No lie can 
live forever," as Thomas Carlyle said. 
"Not Thomas Carlyle,” said Vin Scully, 
the voice. "Lou Carlisle. He works for 
the Dodgers." end 
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Play a 
$ 1, 000, 000 
golf ball 


u>«‘° n . 


S' 3 ' 


10 





If you play for money, the 
Wilson Staff is your kind of golf 
ball. If you play for fun too. 

The Staff is a proven money^winner 
that has helped earn more than 
*1,000,000 in tournament prize money 
since it was introduced in 1954- 
When you look at it that way, 
the *1.25 you put out for a 
Wilson Staff isn't an expense at all— 
it’s an investment in victory. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDifcon 

WiIttM iportins Good, Co.. Cluea(o 
(» utwri nl * Co . Inc ) 


Avoilublo only through gort profession,! shop*. 


sporting look j Paul Stewart 

/ 



Fitted out for a blue- water race 


put on two sets of goosedown underwear 
from Abercrombie's fifth-floor hunt- 
ing department, high sea boots and the 
heaviest foul-weather gear I have. I’ll 
take them off two weeks later when I 
get to Copenhagen." 

The foul-weather gear worn here by 
Long is made in Scotland for the offshore 
fishermen and sailors of the North Sea. 
the coldest and wettest leg of this year's 
race. It is made of heavy-duty canvas 
coated with a waterproof plastic All the 
seams have been rescaled for water tight- 
ness. Long buys his waterproofs from 
Torrey. Huntington & Shaw, sailmakcrs 
of Oyster Bay, N.Y.. which sells them 
to the offshore sailing crowd in the U.S. 

As one might expect of a man who 
supervises all of the technical work on 
his yacht. Long has definite opinions 
about what foul-weather gear should do. 
“It should keep you warm and dry when 
the cockpit fills up with 40° seas during 
a northeasterly gale. I prefer pullover 
parkas to snap-front models, because I 
think they keep out the water better. 
Both the parka and the trousers should 
be roomy enough to allow for both ther- 
mal underwear and freedom of move- 
ment. The bottoms of the trousers should 
snap tightly around the boots to keep 
you watertight when you are rail-down 
in a heavy sea." 

An offshore sailor needs good footing 
on the wet. heaving deck of an ocean 
yacht. A man overboard is a nightmar- 
ish prospect for a skipper like Long, hven 
a slip on a wet deck could be serious — 
a man could break a leg or an arm. Long 
himself wears Top-Sider sneakers, not 
the elkhide moccasins with Top-Sider 
soles some of the crew wear. "I just don't 
think they give me enough arch sup- 
port," says Long. ''In heavy weather I 
wear sea boots with the same nonskid 
soles as the sneakers. 

“Each man in our crew is an expert 
sailor." says Long, "and he is responsi- 
ble for his own gear. If he didn’t know 
what to bring from his own experience. 
I don't think we would have him in our 
crew.” end 


S umner A. (Huey) Long of Larch- 
rnont, N.Y., the kingfish of the in- 
ternational ocean racing circuit, is off 
this week on his seventh try for a victory 
in the Newport-Bcrmuda race. Long, in 
his 57-foot aluminum yawl Omiine. has 
won almost every blue-water race in the 
world, including the last transatlantic 
race in 1963. A meticulous man. Huey 
is just as serious about his foul-weather 
gear as he is about the cut of a mainsail. 
"Anything that affects our crew affects 
our chances." he says. "If our crew is 
tired and cold, they can't sail as well." 


After a five-day layover in Bermuda. 
Long and a crew of veteran sailors will 
up Outline's, anchor and take off June 29 
on the world's toughest race — the trans- 
atlantic. This summer it is even harder 
on a crew than usual, because Copen- 
hagen is the destination, and the course 
runs north of the British Isles. "It will 
be raw out there, especially around the 
Orkneys and the Shetlands. the islands 
that lie offshore of Scotland." Long says. 

"For the first week out of Bermuda it 
will be walk shorts and sun hats. Then 
we'll strike some very cold weather. I'll 
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“Trifling!” says Herb. 
“My ‘914’ dry copier 
makes copies for about 
5 cents apiece. 

Hang the expense!’ 




‘Bruning!” says Fred. 
'My 2000 dry copier 
makes sharper copies 
twice as fast, 
often at half the cost. 
Halve the expense!” 


Which is why we get almost half our sales by 
replacing our main competitor's "914" model. 
But we don’t stop at impressive savings in time 
and money. The Bruning 2000 also gives you 
sharp, clean copies. And it reproduces halftones 
exceptionally well. 

See the 2000 in action. Just call your Bruning 
man for a demonstration. You'll find him listed 
under Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in 
the telephone directories of 155 major cities. Or 
write Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


Bru'iinc it* US. 


Tr»d*m*rk o( A M Coro. 



® Brunmq 
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track & field Gwilym S. Brown 


Painful 

hemorrhoids? 

All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of grav ity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all... others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief... and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupcrcainal. 
Nupcrcainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids arc 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupcrcainal. 

Nupcrcainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-pcr-cane-all.) 

Nupercainai 

over 8 times more pain-killing power 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

INVESTORS 


GROWTH STOCK 
FUND l. 
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CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $3.3 million, equal to 
4 cents a share, will be payable 
June 27, 1966 to over 147,000 share- 
holders of record May 31,1966. 


ROBERT W. LAOD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 



Smote 

BOND 

STREET 

the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 



TIME| 



0 

ENEW 


Remember 
— you can save more by 
renewing for a longer 
period of time. 


Sad music from a Stradivarius 

Record sprinter Tommie Smith proved too delicate an instrument for 
the hard task he and his coach set for him in the NCAA championships 


Y ear after year the NCAA Track and 
Field Championships present a con- 
trast in big men vs. big teams. In most 
respects the 45th annual renewal, held 
last week on the Indiana University cam- 
pus in Bloomington, was no exception. 
On hand was Randy Matson, the world 
record holder in the shotput and a Texas 
A&M junior who was competing in this 
meet for the first time. On hand was Ger- 
ry Lindgren, the wispy distance runner 
from Washington State, another athlete 
of international reputation who was also 
competing in the NCAA for the first 
time. On hand, too, was a 15-man aggre- 
gation from UCLA in Los Angeles, de- 
termined to win the team title. 

There was one other big man last 
week, but he differed from Matson and 
Lindgren in an important respect: he 
came from a team with title hopes. He 
was a tall, long-legged sprinter from San 
Jose State named Tommie Smith. Four 
limes in the last six weeks he had broken 
world records. Now, far from the bright 
days and fast tracks of California, he 
was going to show the rest of the world 
why those who claimed he was the most 
exciting sprinter ever to hurtle through 
a stretched-out piece of yarn were right. 
And he might upset UCLA. 

T rue to form, Matson produced a meet 
record in the shot (67 feet 1 Vi inches) 
and another in the discus (197 feet). 
True to form, Lindgren won both the 
three- and six-mile runs easily. And. 
true to form, the pale-blue uniforms of 
UCLA were everywhere, but generally 
in front as its wearers compiled 81 points 
and won by a record margin of 48 over 
second-place Brigham Young. 

But at the end there was one form that 
was having no part of the familiar hand- 
pumping and congratulations that are so 
much a part of track. It belonged to 
Tommie Smith, who lay in pain in a 
medical tent behind the stands, staring 


gloomily through dark glasses at the can- 
vas ceiling. In the final of the 440-rclay 
an overworked hamstring had blown 
out, and Smith, who should have been 
the biggest man in the meet, was still 
waiting for the recognition that could 
someday be his. 

Smith, unfortunately, was the victim 
of team competition, which is the es- 
sence of the NCAA meet. He was sched- 
uled to step out on Indiana's new, all- 
weather Grasstcx composition track and, 
in a virtual one-man attack on UCLA, 
run seven limes. He was also to broad- 
jump into Indiana's heavy sand pit on 
two consecutive days. But if he had 
known what was in the mind of UCLA 
Coach Jim Bush, he might not even 
have tried. Before the meet began Bush 
had said: ‘‘If we just get average per- 
formances from everybody, we should 
win by 20 to 25 points." 

Bush has brought to track coaching 
the same clean-cut, well-pressed execu- 
tive image that Darrell Royal has in- 
spired among college football coaches. 
His blond hair is trimmed to a neat crew 
cut, his manner is friendly but firm and 
even his most bullish statements arc 
based on research that would please Mer- 
rill Lynch and the rest of the firm. 

Smith's coach at San Jose, Bud Win- 
ter, belongs to an older, more rumpled 
era, and he is a man who believes that 
no malapropism is too good for the star 
member of his team. ‘‘It will take a mira- 
cle to beat UCLA,” he said, “but Tom- 
mie has got so much he may be a revolu- 
tion in sprint form. This spring he looked 
so good just running relays that he got 
standing innovations.” 

Between standing innovations Smith 
set world records: 19.5 for the 200-mctcr 
and 220-yard dashes down a straight- 
away, 20.0 for the same distances run- 
ning through a curve. He is all leg and 
very little torso. When he runs, his knees 
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come up so high that if he were not mov- 
ing forward at such a terrific clip an ob- 
server might think he was bounding up 
a sleep flight of stairs. His only problem 
is his slow start. He reminds you of those 
first few seconds of a rocket's takeoff. 
You do not believe that he will ever get 
started, but once he does he is all ex- 
citement. floating into top speed at pre- 
cisely the moment his opponents are 
running out of old-fashioned steam. 

He was pure excitement in the early 
moments of the meet in Bloomington. 
On Thursday he qualified easily for the 
broad-jump finals the next afternoon 
and won his heat in the 100 in 9.3. tying 
the meet record. 

"We're not too pertinent in the broad 
jump or in our starts." explained Coach 
Winter. "If he practiced those things too 
much he could get hurt. After all. you 
don’t want to drive nails with a Stradi- 
varius. Right?" 

Right! Especially when the Stradiva- 
ri us can produce such beautiful music 
at 220 yards. In his first heat of the 
220 Smith won so decisively the race 
was laughable. Rising off the pad in 
his usual dawdling fashion, he had 
picked up speed and drawn even with 
the rest of the field of seven as it swept 
out of the turn. Then Tommie simply 
lifted his knees into overdrive and roared 
down the track. His winning margin 
was 10 yards, and his winning lime of 
20,2. though aided by a slightly strong- 
er than legal tail wind, was as fast as 


Henry Carr's recognized world standard. 

"I think I got smoke in my eyes." 
said Oklahoma State’s Mickey Miller, 
who finished an amazed third in the 
heat. "He went by me so fast I figured I 
must be doing about 25 seconds." 

But that was the last of the brilliant 
Tommie Smith. Beginning to hurt in the 
broad jump — which he had not even 
tried in practice at any time before this 
meet — he took third behind blond Rai- 
ner Stenius of Finland and Los An- 
geles State. And despite a closing rush in 
the 100-yard final, he just failed to catch 
Nebraska's peppery and competitive 
Charley Greene, one of the few athletes 
at Bloomington successfully to defend a 
title. By the end of Friday, Smith's knees 
ached and his legs felt lifeless and tired. 

He made his final appearance on Sat- 
urday. Briefly he was sensational, and 
then there were questions in everybody's 
mind as to whether somebody wasn’t 
trying to drive nails with a violin. Sprint- 
ing toward the tape as anchor man in 
the 440-yard relay. Smith's smooth stride 
suddenly broke. He hopped on one foot, 
appeared to decide to quit, then saw the 
finish only 35 yards ahead and painful- 
ly made his way to the end, in third 
place. What 8.000 spectators had come 
to sec Smith in the 220 final, where 
he might break a record never got on 
the program. He girnped off to a train- 
er's table, and the rest of the day be- 
longed to Randy Matson and Gerry 
I.indgren and UCLA. end 





When I needed help, 
my Hartford Agent 
did more 
than just handle 
my claim. 

After fire ravaged a florist shop late 
one Saturday night, the Hartford 
Agent borrowed a truck, roused the 
local lumber dealer, and boarded 
up the store front. The case may be 
a bit unusual. But not the attitude. 
Your Hartford Agent 
does more than 
he really has to do. 


Insurance by 

THE HARTFORD 




rowing / Paul Stewart 


Putting on 
the old 
Indian sign 


Thanks, they claim, to a Mohawk 
haircut on Oar No. 10, Wisconsin's 
Badgers beat everybody at the IRA 



A loan, lanky 20-ycar-old named Bill 
Clapp, who rows bow oar on the 
University of Wisconsin crew, had a 
dream one night not long ago after Navy 
heat the Badgers by a boat length on Lake 
Mendola. Bill's dream was full of sweet 
revenge and wishfulness, and in it he saw 
himself and his shipmates on the Wis- 
consin varsity pull away from the Mid- 
shipmen and 13 other top U.S. crews to 
win the first pri/c at the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association championships on 
New York's Onondaga Lake. The trou- 
ble was that when Bill Clapp woke up 
next morning he had to face the fact that 
it was nothing but a dream. The Badgers 
didn't have a look-in at the IRA. They 
had not only lost to Navy at Madison, 
they had failed even to qualify lor the 
finals in the Eastern Sprints at Worcester. 
Mass. How. then, were they to win the 
biggest race of all? Bill Clapp had his 
own idea about that. 

“When I was a freshman," he ex- 
plained at Syracuse last week. ”1 did this 
Mohawk Indian bit. and guess what? 
We went out and beat all the other fresh- 
men in the IRA." Figuring that what 
made powerful medicine once might well 
do it again. Bill persuaded his crewmate. 
No. 4 Oar Tom Mitchell, to shave his 
( Bill's) head in Mohawk style one hour 
before the race started. Result: contrary 
to the predictions of every expert in the 
business, the Badgers won the IRA. beat- 
ing defending champion Navy by half 
a length and the highly touted Univer- 
sity of Washington Huskies by 1 1. 

Nobody suspected this upset was in 
the making until the race was one-third 
over. The Badgers got off to a good 
start, unloaded a "big 10" set of power 
strokes to get their shell locked in and 
moving out. then settled down to a 
steady 31-stroke beat. But California. 
Rutgers and what amounted to a scrub 
crew from Dartmouth (its members had 
to pay their own way to Syracuse) were 
setting a furious pace up ahead. Soon 
Rutgers pulled into the lead, and Brown, 
another semiscrub outfit that had made 
some threats as a possible dark-horse vic- 
tor. drew past the other two. Wisconsin 
was then in fifth place. 

"We followed Cornell for the first 
mile," said Coxswain Bill Witte, going 
over the race afterward, "then we picked 
up Navy. They looked like the crew we 
had to beat. Brown was up there too. 
but we stuck with Navy." About 50 
strokes from the finish, with all but 


Navy and Wisconsin out of it. the Badg- 
ers upped their stroke just enough to 
beat the Middies across the line. Prince- 
ton was third. Brown fourth and Joe 
Burk's Pennsylvanians, paced once again 
by their little black box (SI, June bj. 
fifth. 

Oddly enough, none of the hardhead- 
cd coaches concerned seemed inclined to 
give Bill Clapp's haircut much credit for 
the way the race turned out. "Wisconsin 
got into the groove quicker than we did 
at the start, and that made the difference 
in the stretch." was the way Navy Coach 
Paul Quinn explained it. "They just 
didn't hang together." said Coach Fil 
Lcanderson of his disgraced Washing- 
ton Huskies. And the Badgers' own 
coach. 64-year-old Norm Sonju, seemed 
to think the victory was the result of 
planning rather than dreaming. "We 
have had a bad season." he said. "After 
Navy beat us we did a lot of switching 
seats. Today the boys suddenly matured 
as a unit, so I guess we must have found 
the right combination." 

Another thing Sonju did was use the 
right oars: the shovels favored by Ger- 
many's champion Ratzeburgcrs. which 
are fine in calm weather on a smooth 
lake but bad in a chop. Fearing Onon- 
daga would show its usual bad temper, 
the other coaches used the old-fashioned 
narrow oars. Sonju took a chance with 
the new type, and the lake paid him off 
with a surface as smooth as a pond. 

If Sonju's victory in the varsity and 
an easy w in by Dartmouth in the jayvees 
served to shatter the odds at Syracuse, 
the wise money got its revenge in the 
freshman event in which Pennsylvania's 
aggressive yearlings, who call themselves 
the Animals, behaved exactly ascxpccted. 
Their only threat came from a surprising- 
ly strong Princeton crew. 

All week long the undefeated Animals 
and their bumptious coach. Ted Nash, 
had been the talk of the regatta. Nash is 
at least as full of surprises (though far 
from as well loved in rowing circles) as 
his varsity counterpart, Joe Burk. One 
difference between them is that, thanks 
to Penn's new recruiting policy. Nash 
has real rowers to work. Like Burk, he 
keeps them in prime condition. When- 
ever the Penn frosh went to get their oars 
or return them to the boathouse at Syra- 
cuse. they ran in double time, like Ma- 
rine boots at Parris Island. After prac- 
tice, they did brisk squat jumps to a 
drillmaster’s cadence called by the cox. 
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Professional Drivers 
won’t test tires on Pike’s Peak 


That’s why more Gates racing tires than any 
other brand, were selected by the finishers last year 
in the nation's most gruelling hill climb. 

These men, who race high-powered cars at 
speeds often exceeding 100 miles per hour to the 
14,000 foot Peak, have to take risks. They won't take 
chances. They chose Gates quality. 

The valuable experience gained in these racing 
tests is applied to Gates passenger tires. 

That's one more reason why only Gates, 
of all tire manufacturers, makes this offer 
on passenger tires for your car. 


Gates, a leading producer of tires, and the world's 
largest manufacturer of V-belts. serves more than 
140,000 dealers in 90 countries. 


Try a set of four Gates Air-Float Supremes for 
14 days. Judge for yourself the steering, cornering, 
over-all performance of Gates premium four-ply, 
nylon cord tires under any driving conditions. If you 
don't agree they perform better than any tires you 
have ever owned, return them to your dealer and 
get your money back. Every penny. Simply state 
your reasons for dissatisfaction on the back of the 
sales slip, and sign your name. 

You'll be surprised at the low cost of 
Gates Air-Float Supremes. Get the facts 
from your nearest dealer now! 



Dealer Inquiries to: B. C. Emerson, Tires Sales Manager, 
999 So. Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
80217. TTA.Jl* 


ROWING continued 


the 

ball the 

pros putt least... 


is the ball they play the most. 

Dunlop golf balls are played by more and more professionals 
everywhere in the world. See why — you'll never know how good 
you are until you do. Sold by your professional. Putt a Maxfli. 




DUfVLOF 


EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLDS OF COIF. TENNIS. AND TIRES 



SNOW skis 


KZi 


KIMBALL- SCHMIDT, INC. 

SAN RAFAEL. CALIFORNIA 



Try 

Field & 
Stream 

...the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


YOUR ONE GIFT 


THE UNITED WAY 



without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 


Whenever they pulled away from a dock, 
they held their oars in one hand. 

"What's Nash trying to prove with 
all these antics and contortions?” one 
disgusted (and later defeated) freshman 
rower from the West Coast asked as he 
watched the Animals take off. Nash had 
an answer. “I make them row and row 
and row. The fact is that near the middle 
of the race this afternoon the cox will 
call out, ‘Two thousand!’ And the crew 
w ill answer. ‘Two thousand!' You know 
why? Because sometime after the half- 
way mark they will have rowed 2.000 
miles in practice and competition.” 

Before the 2,000 miles were completed, 
Nash had come up with another antic 
that had rowers and rival coaches crying 
foul. Instead of having his boys launch 
their shell at the Penn boathouse and 
then paddle it to the starting line three 
miles away, as crews have always done 
at Onondaga Lake (and do at every oth- 
er regatta whether the line be near or 
far). Nash trucked crew and boat alike 
to the Onondaga Yacht Club marina 
and put them overboard only a stone's 
throw from the start. It saved a lot of 
unnecessary pulling, but it detonated a 
howl of protest that echoed across the 
lake. Pressed to do something about it, 
Regatta Director Asa Bushnell could 
only admit that ‘‘there was no set rule to 
the contrary because we never anticipat- 
ed such a move, but there may well be a 
rule about it in the future.” 

Rule or no rule, however, it seems 
more than probable that the Animals 
would have won easily even without 
their extra ration of rest. ‘‘We went off 
to a 43-stroke start, following Princeton 
most of the way," said Coxswain Kenny 
Dreyfuss. “At about the halfway mark 
Dex Bell, our stroke, picked it up. and 
we went into a semisprint. With about 
40 strokes to go. Bell put it up another 
couple of notches, and we won.” 

It was as easy as that, and no one. 
not even upstart Princeton, could do 
much about it. The freshman win, cou- 
pled with the Penn varsity's fifth place 
and a second-place finish for the jayvees. 
earned Penn the Jim Ten Eyck trophy 
as the overall point winner (15) for the 
entire regatta. Beyond that, it suggested 
a future in which Harry Parker's Har- 
vards (who beat their ancient rivals from 
Yale by six lengths on the Thames River 
that same afternoon) had better guard 
carefully their status as the best of Amer- 
ica's college crews. end 


works many wonders 
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In this handsome, 525 page hard-bound volume, Charles Goren gives you 
“table-side" instruction on the subtleties and strategies of the game. In 
lively text and pictures, you’ll find 100 memorable bridge hands expertly 
analyzed for bidding and play with 68 pages of quizzes to test your skill. 


Also: the do’s and don'ts of championship bidding ... the fascinating his- 
tory of bridge . . . pictures of rare playing cards in color ... the interna- 
tional laws of the game ... and personal anecdotes by Mr. Goren about 
some famous people at the bridge table. 


Retail price: $12.50 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRICE: $6.25 

Please send me Charles Goren’s 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Book of Bridge at 
the money-saving cost of $6.25. 1 understand 
that if I am not 

completely satisfied, I may return the book within 
10 days and have my money refunded, 
note: The price includes postage and handling. 

Sports Illustrated 



□ Bill me later at $6.25 

□ I enclose $ in □ cash □ check □ money order 


address 

city state zip code 

540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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BEAVERS 



Those cute Hi lie furry animals with the sharp teeth are industrious workers, so if it 
is your woodland retreat they are working on, brace yourself When you wake up 
tomorrow morning a trout stream may he Jlowing through your cellar 

BY BIL GILBERT 

DAM AND BE DAMMED 


CONTINUED 


BEAVERS cnminufd 


F or more years than they would perhaps like to count, 
if they could count, beavers were the Patsies of the 
World. As the object of a continent-wide skin game, 
they had more to do with the founding of Montreal, the 
Mackinac Bridge and the Astor fortune than the faithful 
hound, the dumb ox and spirited horse put together. Bea- 
vers are so much part of the very early history of the 
United States and Canada that a good many people assume 
these big rodents are now pretty much confined to zoos, 
the novels of James Fcnimorc Cooper and the films of Walt 
Disney. The truth is quite the opposite. Some time ago (SI, 
Feb. 9, 1959) we noted that all over North America, even 
in supposedly tame and urbanized areas, the beaver was 
making a comeback. We can now report that comeback is 
far too mild a word. 

The insurgency of the beavers strongly suggests the tac- 
tics of the Viet Cong. Beavers are constantly turning up in 
little enclaves supposedly well behind the front lines of 
civilization and then running everyone else out. The na- 
tive population often invites in or at least welcomes the first 
penetration by beavers, believing that the creatures will be 
an adornment to the countryside. Later, innocent nature 
lovers discover that, given a figurative inch of babbling 
brook, beavers will make a literal half mile of muddy bog. 
Once they have got a big webbed foot in the door, beavers 
are harder to dislodge than commissars. 

The experiences of a Baltimorean, whom I shall call Burt 
(to protect him in case the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee should begin investigating beaver sympathizers), 
are typical of what happens to humans who start fellow- 
traveling with beavers. In the early 1950s Burt bought some 
land in West Virginia for a vacation retreat. It was a pretty 
place in a shallow, heavily timbered valley. For Burt, who 
is an ardent fly-fisherman, the prize feature of the property 
was a fast, cold trout stream which rose from springs above 
his place and flowed into a very large, tangled swamp be- 
low. Burt’s first improvement was to dig two small trout- 
rearing ponds below his cabin. He stocked the ponds with 
rainbows and browns and enjoyed the whole project im- 
mensely. His next move was less successfuland in fact marked 
the beginning of the end of his Shangri-La. Being an all- 
round nature lover, Burt was infected with the idea that it 
would be a lovely, woodsy thing if beavers could be es- 
tablished in the swamp below his cabin. After some dis- 
cussion the game commission agreed to the plan, and three 
pairs of beavers were dropped, by parachute, into the 
swamp. To say that the beavers established themselves is 
again to understate the facts. In the past 14 years these six 
beavers and their offspring have simply taken over the joint. 

To appreciate what beavers can do and have done to 
people like Burt, a little understanding of beaver psychology 
and physiology is necessary. Except perhaps for the Army 
Corps of Engineers (creatures that they closely resemble in 
spirit, if not appearance), no other animals have such abil- 
ity and compulsion to rearrange the landscape. Beavers have 


strong notions as to what constitutes a good environment, 
and they arc not the timid compromising sort who, if they 
don’t find w hat they want in one place, will look elsewhere. 
Beavers will start with the most unpromising terrain and 
soon whip it into a shape that suits them. 

The first thing a pair of beavers wants is a deep water 
hole across which they can float logs, under which they 
can store food and which will give them protection from 
land-based enemies. If deep water is naturally available, in 
a lake or big river, beavers make use of what is there. 
They dig their dens back under the bank and go about 
their business without having to spend much time on in- 
tricate engineering projects. However, if there is no body 
of water of sufficient size they make one by damming up 
the nearest stream. In the middle of their artificial pond, 
dam beavers will build a lodge, a dry platform roofed over 
with a conical structure of sticks and mud. The lodge has 
an underwater entrance. Around the lodge in the deep 
water beavers store cut lengths of unpeeled logs, the butt 
ends anchored in the mud. During the winter, beavers 
mostly laze around the lodge. When they are hungry they 
swim out, grab a log, carry it back inside and sit around 
nibbling off the nutritional bark. When a log is cleaned 
they shove it outside as a man would throw an empty beer 
can over his shoulder. This is a comfortable and sensible 
way to behave in bad weather. 

Beavers also insist on having a system of waterways for 
bringing their construction materials and groceries back to 
the main pond. Obviously, it is more efficient to float a 
fallen tree than it is to drag it through the underbrush. 
Also, from a beaver’s standpoint, it is a lot safer. Though 
an excellent swimmer, he is a clumsy waddlcron land, and 
so he does not like to work far from water. Each season, 
as they go farther and farther from the lodge in search of 
food, beavers extend their waterw ays. They excavate canals 
back into the woods. They throw up small dams above the 
main one, creating a system of secondary ponds. Most 
spectacularly, they continue to increase the length and 
height of their principal dam, thus enlarging the perimeter 
of the pond and their effective working area. A well- 
established colony may have a dam six feet high and a 
quarter of a mile long, creating a pond of up to 75 acres. 
Only when they have absolutely exhausted the food supplies 
in an area (an active colony cuts between one and two 
thousand trees a year) will beavers, of their own volition, 
move elsewhere. 

Not only does a pair of beavers constantly extend its 
watery holdings, but it also regularly produces two to six 
beavers each spring. In time each of these kits will want a 
little pond of its own. Young beavers hang around the 
parent colony for a year or two, helping out as apprentice 
lumberjacks and construction workers. Eventually the 
youngsters wander away or arc driven off by the patri- 
archs. Sooner or later a dislodged youngster will meet up 
with a beaver of the opposite sex, and the whole cycle 

continurd 
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More and more people are asking for 

Miller High Life 

in convenient no-deposit 
no-return bottles 
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Amies 

round-the-world golf course 
is as near as a Qantas flight. 


Here’s Arnie's favorite 18. He flies to them with Qantas, his favorite 19th around the world. 


COURSE Yards Par 

1. Lytham & St. Anne's (England) . 208 3 

2. Valley (Philippines) 460 4 

3. The Lakes (Australia) 157 3 

4. Royal Johannesburg (South Africa) . . 486 4 

5. Royal Kaanapali (Hawaii) 438 4 

6. Tokyo Golf Club (Japan) 407 4 

7. Royal Hong Kong (Hong Kong) 182 3 

8. Golf De Saint Nom La Breteche (France) . 430 4 

9. Victoria (Australia) 575 5 

Total Out . 3343 34 



COURSE 

Yards 

Par 

10. 

Tokyo Yomiuri (Japan) 

505 

5 

11. 

Troon (Scotland) 

485 

5 

12. 

Kooyonga (Australia) 

391 

4 

13. 

Wentworth (England) 

437 

4 

14. 

Scarboro (Canada) 

235 

3 

15. 

Royal Birkdale (England) 

530 

5 

16. 

Royal Melbourne (Australia) 

215 

3 

17. 

St. Andrews (Scotland) 

466 

5 

18. 

Wack Wack (Philippines) 

422 

4 


Total In . . 

3686 

38 

COURSE TOTALS 

7029 
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The story up to now. Arnie picked these 18 tough holes, 
one from each of his favorite courses around the world. 
Then he ran a contest. Asked you to figure out which 
holes he’d selected and win him for two weeks of golf in 
Australia. To the winners of Arnie's contest, our hearty 
congratulations. To the losers, a cheerful note: you can 
still get in on the fun Down Under. 

Good Losers' Tour: Pack your clubs and phone your travel 
agent. Ask him about the Good Losers' Golf Tour. You'll 
leave on a Qantas flight next October. See Arnie take on 


the contest winners and their pros. Watch him tackle the 
Australian Open at the Royal Queensland in Brisbane 3nd 
the Dunlop International at the Australian in Sydney. And 
you'll play the finest Australian courses yourself. Your 
clubs will get a great workout during 10 golf-filled days 
Down Under. And you’ll have a ball with the vigorous, 
outgoing Australians. 



Australia's round-the-world airline 


BEAVERS continurd 


— stream, dam, pond, lodge, mud flat— will start again. 

The beavers that were parachuted into Burt's swamp had 
all the instincts and ambitions of their clan. They apparently 
decided that the place had possibilities (there was a lot of 
alder, a favorite beaver food) but would need considerable 
improvement. The first season one pair came out of the 
swamp and threw up a small dam across the trout stream 
below Burt's cabin. Burt was overjoyed, figuring this was 
just the touch his retreat needed, a real true beaver pond. 
But by the next season his enthusiasm for the wilderness bit 
was tempered by growing alarm. Surely and not so slowly 
the beavers began to drown the trout stream. In five seasons 
the original pair and their progeny built a 300-yard main 
dam and a series of six smaller impoundments that reached 
all the way back to the source of the short stream. The 
brook was converted into a brown slough, a vast improve- 
ment if you happen to be a beaver. Because it had been 
heavily shaded, the spring-fed stream had remained cold 
throughout its length. The beavers felled many of the shade 
trees, and the water from their ponds killed most of the 
remainder. Rushes and water-tolerant scrub replaced the 
trees. The sun beating down on the water raised its tem- 
perature above the point that trout can tolerate. 

While Burt’s trout stream was sacrificed, he still had his 
trout ponds — but not for long. Arriving one summer, Burt 
found that the beavers, with their insatiable craving for 
Lebensraum , had incorporated his ponds into theirs by 
raising the height of their dam a foot or so. Where the dikes 
around the pond had stood in their way, the beavers had 
flattened them. The trout had, of course, dispersed into the 
bog. Just to add insult to injury the beavers had rummaged 
through Burt’s firewood pile and nipped off the emerging 
shoots of a row of red raspberry canes he had planted the 
year before. 

Burt’s cabin, situated on a knoll, is presumably safe for 
the time being, but the watery waste that now surrounds 
the building is the kind of place only a beaver could love. 
Since he no longer can spend his days trout fishing, Burt 
spends his time politicking. He is agitating for the removal 
of the beavers, but his campaign is not as easy as was the 
one to get the beavers into the swamp. A biological survey 
shows that there are now approximately 100 beavers, work- 
ing a dozen locations in the vicinity. Each year there arc 
more beavers — and consequently more swamp. It is quite 
certain that no one is going to parachute these beavers out 
of the place. They arc dug in good. The jungled morass 
they have created protects them from virtually everything 
but tactical nuclear weapons. 

Beavers arc a great paradox. In their place, the wilderness, 
they are constructive citizens. Their ponds hold water in 
dry places, sometimes help to control floods and create 
good environmental niches for bass, waterfowl, muskrat and 
many other creatures. Beavers, with their many talents and 
tricks, are among the real personality boys of the wildlife 
community. Most trappers and conservation officers who 


are professionally involved with beavers are fond of the big, 
often playful rodents. There are few serene pleasures equal 
to sitting quietly in a canoe at dusk in a wilderness beaver 
pond and watching and listening to these animals go about 
their appointed chores. However, if the pond happens to be 
in your cornfield, if the dam is across your drainpipe or if 
they are timbering your herbaceous hedges, the pleasure 
you take in beavers sharply decreases. 

Donald Glassman of Washington, D.C., who owns a 
300-somc-acre vacation place on Town Creek in Allegany 
County, Md., has put the beaver dilemma in poignant per- 
spective. (Mr. Glassman has become an unwilling expert on 
beavers. He shares his retreat with about 40 of these ani- 
mals, and for eight years has been hinting strongly that he 
would like them to move elsewhere.) ’’They build dams 
right under my nose, right in front of the house. I’ve torn 
down one dam right near the house five times,” says the 
beaver-besieged Glassman. ’’You have to admire their skill, 
but this thing has no rhyme or reason. You can't destroy 
beavers, but they are destroying me. I don’t want to ex- 
terminate them, but I do want to isolate them. This is too 
much. They should be put in the public parks, where they 
can show off their stuff on public trees.” 

This is the way of the beaver. He is a fine, interesting, 
romantic creature in theory and at a distance, but in prac- 
tice and close to any home he is apt to alienate even his 
staunchest admirers. There was, for example, the Califor- 
nia lady who had quite a fancy summer place at Black- 
wood Creek on Lake Tahoe. She also had beavers, but she 
defended them as being cute, even as they were putting the 
bite on some of her prized landscaping effects. Then one 
day while she was entertaining at a lawn party the beavers 
felled two silver birch trees across the lawn and into the 
guests, narrowly missing the iced-melon balls. With this, 


continurd 



After finding a likely area, the heaver will plot 
his attack in a well-organized manner. 
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the lady called the game commission to do something about 
her cute beavers. 

In the cases of the lady of Lake Tahoe. Donald Glassman 
and Burt, beavers overran, so to speak, isolated outposts of 
civilization. However, they are quite able and apparently 
willing to tackle whole communities if the proper tactical 
situation presents itself. Lake Ford. Md. is a village in 
which the principal building is a frame church. The church 
stands at a decent distance from a quiet, well-mannered 
stream, which for the most part has been a source of pleas- 
ure to the congregation. Several summers ago a pair of 
young beavers moved up the stream. They infiltrated 
stealthily, apparently setting up temporary quarters under 
the bank and confining their lumbering to the thickets on 


One lady fancied beavers until the day they 
felled two silver birch trees across her lawn parly. 

the opposite side of the stream. They remained hidden dur- 
ing their first winter, but early the next spring showed the 
flag by in one evening mowing down all the narcissus and 
crocuses blooming around the church and adjacent ceme- 
tery. Then the beavers sheared off a privet hedge that en- 
circled the church. They ate what they wanted and used the 
inedible parts to commence their dam just below the church. 

(Assorted tree barks arc the staple beaver diet, but they 
also fancy such things as water lilies, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
carrots and cut flowers. The Oregon Game Commission 
has had complaints of beavers gobbling up filbert, peach, 
apple and pear trees, cane berries, standing mint, wheat 
and cauliflower. With appetites like this it is not surprising 
that beavers are inclined to be a little stout. The record 
beaver was a 109-pounder trapped in the Laramie Moun- 
tains in Wyoming.) 

The initial reaction of the invaded Lake Fordians was 
one of bemused shock. The consensus seemed to be that 
creatures as charming as beavers are in many respects good 
and that, after all. a pond of beavers was as much an at- 
traction as a hedge of privet. This theory, that coexistence 
with beavers is practical, shortly proved to hold far too 
much water. One Sunday morning the congregation found 
that they had to wear galoshes to get into church. During 


the preceding evening the beavers had raised their dam an- 
other notch, and the waters of the impoundment lapped 
the foundation of the building. 

There was immediate and unanimous agreement that the 
dam and, if possible, the beavers had to go, but it proved 
easier to make this decision than to execute it. A beaver 
dam is a formidable structure, being four or five yards thick 
at the base and solidly constructed of gooey mud, stones 
and interlaced timbers. To attack such a creation with, say, 
a shovel or rake is about as effective as trying to breach 
Grand Coulee w ith a cherry bomb. Eventually tractors were 
brought in and the dam was dragged out, not once but 
three times, because tenacity is the middle name of all 
beavers. At the moment the Lake Ford beavers have re- 
treated or gone back under the banks, but no one is betting 
that they will not regroup and launch a hydraulic counter- 
attack. 

Other places troubled with beavers have, like Lake Ford, 
brought in mechanical reinforcements, but scattered returns 
indicate the beavers are more than holding their dikes 
against various marvels of the machine age. In 1961 beavers 
built a 1 20-foot dam across a commercial trout stream near 
the tourist center of Wisconsin Dells, Wis. Russ Tollaksen, 
operator of the resort, decided that if the dam didn’t go 
his rainbow trout probably would, because the impound- 
ment was raising the water temperature above the point 
trout can tolerate. Tollaksen rented a bulldozer and for 
eight consecutive days gouged holes in the dam. For eight 
consecutive nights the beavers — there were only six of them 
in the colony — filled in the holes. On the next day, logs 
that the beavers had cut the night before got stuck in the 
bulldozer's fan belt. The belt broke, the motor conked out 
and the bulldozer sank into the mud. A KO for the beavers 
in the ninth. 

Spectacular as was the victory of the Wisconsin Dells 
beavers, it pales in comparison with the activities of a pair 
of Michigan beavers who, near Munising, bagged a Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic Coast freight train. The beavers 
dammed up a culvert underneath the tracks. Their pond 
softened up the roadbed, and the next thing the Duluth, 
South Shore, etc. people knew they were fishing with a 
derrick for their diesel. 

In many ways Wisconsin is the real dark and bloody 
ground of the beaver vs. people campaign. In 1963 the Wis- 
consin Conservation Department received 539 complaints 
against beavers and in response spent S50.000 in counter- 
insurgency action against some 1 .300 dams. The complaints 
included bleats about the beavers undermining federal high- 
way 53 and state highways 70 and 77, plus numerous un- 
numbered roads and a section of the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad. Beavers flooded a mine at Montreal, 
Wis., felled a 26-inch yellow birch across a public boat land- 
ing at Big Lake in Vilas County, demolished several cabins 
and chewed down a cord or so of telephone poles. 

One method of beaver control practiced in Wisconsin is 
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to dynamite dams. Here again, beavers arc not always 
o\ermatched. Harry Weaver, a veteran Wisconsin dam 
blaster, was called out to do something about an eight-foot 
culvert in Monroe County that beavers had plugged. Wea- 
ver started things by setting off two sticks of dynamite. The 
dam held firm, and so he upped the ante with a six-stick 
charge. His car, parked above the culvert, jumped six inches 
off the ground, but the dam didn't budge. Weaver climbed 
down and began jumping on a log that protruded from the 
dam. This (along with the eight sticks of dynamite) proved 
to be the log that broke the dam’s back. The w hole structure 
let loose, and Weaver was pulled into the culvert by the 
current. He hung onto the rim of the pipe until he was 
rescued by another conservation officer, but not before the 
water rushing out of the beaver impoundment had stripped 
off and carried away his pants. 

Another approach to "controlling" beavers is to trap 
the animals and cart them off to uninhabited regions. This 
method also has occasional drawbacks. Dan Tyler, a Min- 
ocqua, Wis. conservation officer, has caught hundreds 
of beavers in the big, pursclike live traps. In addition, 
he has trapped one white-water canoeist and one trout 
fisherman. 

There are ominous indications that the beavers are catch- 
ing on to the trapping technique — not just getting wary, 
but studying the whole procedure with an eye toward doing 
a little trapping on their own. A father and son on a fishing 
trip in Canada's Georgian Bay had a nasty experience of 
this sort last summer. Georgian Bay, a northeastward ex- 
tension of Lake Huron, is one of the world's true water 
wonderlands. It encompasses some 30,000 islands, an unbe- 
lievable maze of capes, coves, streams and small lakes. The 
bay, only a few hours from Toronto, attracts a number of 
small-boat enthusiasts, campers, anglers — and beavers. 
The deep main passages between islands are left to the 
power-boating fraternity, but some of the best camping 
grounds and fishing waters can be reached only through 
narrow channels and by small boats — can be reached, that 
is, unless beavers have closed the passage. With boat hooks, 
pry bars, lire and, occasionally, dynamite, sportsmen dis- 
pute the right-of-way in these channels with the beavers. 

The two fishermen set out from Parry Sound on the east- 
ern shore of the bay in a square-ended canoe with a small 
outboard. They w ere heading toward an interior lake on one 
of the large islands that is (or was) connected to the bay 
proper by a short stream. Pushing up this outlet, they 
found it stoppered tight by a sizable dam. The beavers had 
chosen the spot as carefully as Karl von Clausewitz lo- 
cating breastworks. The ends of the dam butted against 
two high, jagged rock outcroppings, making it impossible 
to portage around the obstacle. The father and son got out 
and for a brisk hour or so had at the dam w ith axes, finally 
cutting a hole through which they could drag their canoe. 
They spent two days camped on the upper end of the lake. 
On their return they found the beavers had sealed them up 


in the lake like a pair of butterflies in a collecting jar. Al- 
most as if in a fit of pique the beavers had not only re- 
paired the rent but built the whole dam higher, wider and 
tougher. Wedged in on top was a waterlogged boot. Pre- 
sumably the boot had been accidentally lost or discarded 
by a previous party. Nevertheless, under the circumstances, 
its symbolism seemed a trifle sinister. The fishermen went 
to work on the dam with a will. They afterward claimed 
that they had the notion that if they didn't work fast a 
gang of beavers might grab their canoe, fishing rods, pad- 
dles and axes and stuff them into the dam. 

Beavers seem to be becoming inordinately fond of dec- 
orating their structures with what pessimists might regard 
as trophies won from humans. In another Ontario commu- 



te 'te pair of beavers scored a spectacular victory, damming 
a culvert beneath some railroad tracks. 


nity, citizens were puzzled, to say the least, to find a beaver 
lodge sporting a TV antenna. (Nobody really had the heart 
to open up this lodge and find out what was going on 
inside.) Beer cans are often used to brighten up a lodge or 
dam by beavers whose taste runs to pop art. In Oregon a 
beleaguered farmer strung tin cans on a wire above a dam 
in hopes that they would frighten away the beavers. A few 
nights later this would-be scarebeaver was torn down, in- 
corporated into the dam and flaunted by the beavers like 
barbarians waving the captured eagles of a Roman legion. 

Another atrocity story from Wisconsin relates the rout 
of a farmer trying to save a sweet-corn patch from a colony 
of marauding beavers. Reasoning that beavers are essen- 
tially nocturnal animals, the farmer stuck a shovel in the 
ground at the edge of the cornfield and hung a lighted lan- 
tern from the handle. Next morning the shovel handle was 
chewed off: the handle and the lantern were buried in the 
beavers' dam. 

Urbanites who like to believe that Allegany County and 
the Wisconsin Dells are faraway places and that beavers 
are creatures of which they need to know nothing should 
be warned that beavers arc. figuratively speaking, already 
at the city gates. Beavers were reintroduced to Cook Coun- 
ty, III. seven years ago. (The marshes along Lake Michi- 
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Ford’s Cortina: 
our lowest priced 
total performance car. 



Total performance doesn't 
have to be all that expensive. Take 
Cortina's power plant: a husky four- 
cylinder engine that can give you 
up to 30 mpg with enough power 
in reserve to pull out and pass on 
a turnpike. Lubed for life fittings 
and sealed underbodies. And in- 
side, everything is covered in wash- 
able vinyls, except the floors 
(they're covered in toe-hugging 
carpeting). 

For $1765.49* you also get 
disc brakes, and a sporty four- 
speed transmission, electric wind- 


shield wipers, and a luxury interior 
that features foam-padded bucket 
seats, armrests, safety-padded in- 
strument panel and sun visors. 
There's room for five adults inside, 
and you can put their luggage in 
back because there is a 20 cubic 
foot trunk. 

Cortina has some hidden ben- 
efits, too. Like our racing record 
that shows up in the designed-for- 
racing suspension. It really handles 
like a sports car. Fun, yes, 
but have you ever thought 
about what that means 


in terms of safety? Racing disc 
brakes that stop you now, sensi- 
tive steering and handling that 
make sure you are going where 
you wont to. 

The two-door Cortina Deluxe 
costs only $1765.49*. We also have 
a four-door version that sells for 
just $1884.93*, the station wagon 
for $2102. 10*. The hot GT is only 
$2121.58*. The fastest of them all, 
the Cortina modified by Lotus, is 
only $3419.70* The Cortina 

dealer nearest you is list- 
ed on the next page. 
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Wen Coost pricei: Two-Door Cortlno Dclu«e com only $1,853.04. Four-Door Version, $1,972.48. Siolion Wogon, $2,189.45. Hoi GT, $2,209.13. Corlino 
Modified by lotui only $3,507.25 


Where to find 
Ford’s Cortina: 



ALASKA John Stepp Friendly Ford Inc.. Anchorage, 
Noble Street Motors Inc , Fairbanks Juneau Motor Co. 
Inc.. Juneau. Bucey Motor Company. Inc., Ketchikan, 
ARIZONA: Read Mullan Motor Co.. Phoenu Selby 
Motors, luc.on, CAUFORNtA McClure’s Anaheim. 
Anaheim Kitchen Boyd Motor Co., Bakerslielrl. Plaza 
Motors. Bellflower. C. J. Motors. Berkeley. Jefferson 
Motors Inc.. Concord; Ira Escobar Ford Inc., FI SeRundo, 
Ralph Williams Ford. Ercmo. Harvey M. Harper Co.. 
Lureka Haron Motor Sales Inc., Fresno Larry Temple. 
Glendale. Harry A. Biszantz Ford M * ! i C Bob 
Aulrey Motors Inc.. Long Beach. Holmes Tuttle Ford. 
Los Angeles. Mid-City Motors. Los Angeles O'Connor 
Ltncoln-Mercury. Los Angeles Griswold A Wight, 
Modesto Principal Motors Inc.. Monterey . Don Hampton 
Inc,, Palo Alto; Boyer Motors Inc., Riverside, Winter 
Motor Company. Sacramento, Roger Harmon Motors 
lardmo Gil Hilc Mercury Inc 
J. R. Townsend Co. Inc,. San Diego. S & C Motors Inc.. 
San Franoso. Jay's Auto Imports. San Leanrl'u. Hysen 
Johnson Ford Inc.. San Luis Obispo Mann Sports A 
Imports. San Ralael. Channel City Lincoln-Mercury. 
Sania Barbara. Calame's Trade Center. Santa Clara Al 
Cheney Ford. Santa Cm; Ralph Vesper Imported Cars. 
Santa Rosa, Holiday Motors Inc., Sherman Oaks (Van 
Nuys), Pacific Motors Inc.. Stockton. Hughes Motor 
Company. Ventura, Anchor Motors Inc.. Yuba City, 
COLORAOO Empire Sports Cat Center Ltd.. Bind '.ter . 
Phil Long Inc.. Colorado Springs, Johnny Haas Motors 
Inc.. Lakewood. HAWAII Pflueger Lincoln Mercury. 
Honolulu. IDAHO: Royal Lincoln-Mercury. Boise. 
ILLINOIS. George C. Poole Inc., Arlington Heighl 
Kane Ford Sales Inc., Aurora. Aulfenberg Ford Inc.. 
Bellevdlr University Ford Sales Inc., Champaign; Burt 
Rose Ford Sales Inc- Chicago. Courtesy Motor Sales 
Inc,, Chicago. LitsinRer Lincoln-Mercury. Chicago, Jim 
Kelly Ford Inc., flgm. Schumaker Ford Inc., (vanslnn 
Walker Motor Company. Jacksonville Fred Emich Ford 
Inc.. Joliet Peoria Motors Inc.. Peoria Willett Ford Inc. . 
Rocklord. Reed-Randle Motors Inc.. Waukega Packey 
WebbFordlnc- Wheaton INDIANA Tom O'Daniel Inc . 
Bloomington. Herschbath Motor Corp.. Hammond Jerry 
Alderman Ford Sales Inc., Indianapolis, Jerry Kerkhol 
Inc- Indianapolis The Romy Hammes Corporation. 
Soulh Bend. IOWA: Larry Peterson Motor Co.. Ames 
Nrehaus Motor Company. Burlington. Higgins Ford 
Sales Inc- Des Momes, KANSAS Sherrill Minter ford 
Inc- Kansas City. Noller Motors Inc . lopeka. Oick Price 
Motors Inc.. Wichita MICHIGAN Schmidt's Farm 
Supply. Alpena. Henderson Ford Sales Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Taylor's Service, Battle Creek , Ashley Ford Sales Inc.. 
Benlon Haibor . Burban Motor Compjny. Detroit Duthler 
Lincoln-Mercury Inc., Grand Rapids Russ Dawson H. P. 
Company. Highland Par- Don Seelye Ford Inc.. Kalama- 
zoo, Al Edwards Sports Car Center, Lansing, Tom 
Roney Inc., Ml Clemens Fred Knack Ford Inc.. 
Muskegon Stadnlk English Motors, Plymouth, Lloyd 
Motors, Ponliac, Ken Gardner Ford Inc., Pori Huron. 
Hutchinson Lincoln-Mercury. Ro>al Oa- Pochelon Inc., 
Saginaw Bergen Motors Corporation. Wailed lake. 
MINNESOTA: Northside Mercury Comet Sales, Minne- 
apolis; Peterson Motors Inc.. Minneapolis, Young 
Incorporated, SI Paul, MISSOURI: Jerry Hays Ford 
Co- Independence. H. E. Miller Motors Inc., N Kansas 
City Bender Best Lincoln Mercury, St Louis. F ettini - 
Mayfield Ford Inc- Springfield. NEBRASKA- Gerelick 
Motors Inc.. Omaha NEVADA : Todk ill Lincoln-Mercury 
Inc., Las Vagas, G. B. Motor Company. Reno NORTH 
DAKOTA Bcrkey A Crary Inc,. Fargo, OHIO: Universal 
Motors. Aktoi Ray Riggs Inc- Athens. Win Elliott Inc.. 
Chillicolhe. Stillpass Bros. Inc.. Cincinnati. Broadvue 
Motors Inc- Cleveland, Heights Imported Cars, 
Cleveland Heights. Gager-Keim Inc., Columbus. Walker 
Motor Sales Inc.. Dayton. Weeks Amlin Ford Inc . 
lauborn. J. Baglier Ford Sales Inc., Girard George May 
Ford Inc.. Lomu. Marion Lincoln-Mercury, Manon 
Middletown Lincoln-Mercury, Middletown. Vin Devers 
Inc.. Sylvania. OREGON. Tower Motor Company. Coos 
Bay. Sheppard Motors, Eugene. Crater Lake Motors 
Inc., Medlord. Joe Fisher Ford. Portland. SOUTH 
DAKOTA Ben Hur Ford Inc., Siouj falls UTAH 
Towne A Country Rambler. Murray. Stocks Lincoln- 
Mercury Inc- Ogden, WASHINGTON: Huffman Motors 
Inc- Aberdeen. Metke Ford Motors Inc.. Bellevue, 
Kearns-Tenney Motors Inc., Olymp a William 0. McKay 
Company, Seattle, Hannah Motor Company, Vancouver. 
WISCONSIN: Northwestern Motor Car Inc.. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin Auto Sales Co.. Milwaukee, WYOMING. 
Spaniol Motors Inc- Caspei 


If you don 't find the name of a dealer near you, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division. 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


BFAVERS rominntd 

gan near what is now Chicago were once 
prime beaver-trapping grounds.) The 
beavers were brought in to raise the wa- 
ter level of a 30-acre hog but soon began 
cutting down ornamental trees. Hooding 
basements in suburban Palos Park 
Beavers arc chewing up gladioli in Port- 
land. Ore. and have knocked down pow- 
er lines within three blocks of the center 
of Milwaukie, Ore. Beavers have pene- 
trated the Broadmoor residential section 
of Seattle. Wash. Broadmoor is so ex- 
clusive that human visitors cannot enter 
without permission of uniformed guards, 
but the beavers got in without a pass 
and mowed down late blooming annu- 
als and hardy perennials by the bale. 
Also in Washington, a ski bowl at Hy- 
ack and an airport at Bellingham were 
threatened by beaver-engincercd floods. 
Perhaps the most ominous tale of bea- 
vers in or under the streets comes from 
a New York city which shall go un- 
identified so as not to encourage civil- 
ian panic. At a recent convention of 
game managers, a New York delegate 
whispered the alarm a beaver had es- 
caped from a /oo and had found a 
home in the sewer system of Metropo- 
lis X. N.Y. 

Some activities of modern beavers 
defy logical, biological analysis. Capri- 
ciousness is the only explanation for the 
behavior of some beavers living along 
the Bullpasture River in Virginia, a 
deepish. swift-flowing trout stream. For 
years the Bullpasture beavers were re- 
garded as benign. There is enough water 
in the river so that they do not need to 
build dams and ledges, making do w ith 
holes under the banks. Also, there have 
never been many people along the Bull- 
pasture for beavers to badger. However, 
when these animals did turn mischie- 
vous, they did so with such a flourish 
that it seems they must have spent a 
lot of their leisure (the time in which 
other beavers are breaking their backs 
building dams) thinking up this caper. 
The adage. "Idle hands find devil's 
work." comes instantly to mind. 

A Washington, D.C. couple built a 
weekend cabin one summer on the Bull- 
pasture just downstream from the bea- 
ver colony. The next spring the adult 
female human allowed as how she was 


not going to go on drying clothes on a 
flat rock. She wanted a proper clothes- 
line. The adult male cut. trimmed and 
peeled two cedar posts, set them in the 
ground, strung the lines and left on Sun- 
day afternoon well satisfied with his 
work. Returning the next Friday night, 
the family found that a beaver of un- 
determined age and sex had felled both 
poles as neatly as if with a chain saw 
(it takes a beaver only 20 minutes to 
cut a four-inch tree) and left them lying 
in front of the cottage. This was a real 
puzzler. Cedar is not beaver chow, and 
a peeled post of any sort should have 
absolutely no food appeal. Obviously, 
beavers arc either sick humorists or 
nurse a low. mean streak of vengeance. 
Whatever the reason, the victimized 
cabin owners have covered the new 
clothesline poles (as well as the creo- 
soted supports of the cabin itself) with 
hardware mesh. They are not interested 
in learning how far the Bullpasture bea- 
vers might carry their joke. 

There are other examples of this nas- 



As ti Iasi resort, dynamite 
will dislodyca well-constructed dam — may he. 

tv. horse-laugh side of a beaver's char- 
acter. Beavers chewed down 40 posts of 
a new fence line put in by a rancher in 
western Colorado. A turkey rancher in 
Oregon complained to the game com- 
mission that heavers were stampeding 
his flocks, giving them nightmares by 
felling heavy timber along the Willam- 
ette River, near his poultry pens. In 
Pittsburg, Kans., beavers introduced by 
the state wildlife authorities built long, 
slippery, muddy slides into water-filled 
strip-mining coalpits. A fair number of 
fishermen and nature hikers who blun- 
corutnued 
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PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron. Ohio 


THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 


dered into these chutes were dunked in 
the coal pits. 

By and large the offensives being 
waged by beavers against people is a sort 
of guerrilla-engineering operation, but 
occasionally beavers are ready and will- 
ing to meet you eyeball to eyeball. The 
Jackson River near Warm Springs, Va. 
is full of beavers, bank beavers, lodge 
beavers, dam beavers. Since a consider- 
able stretch of the Jackson Valley is a 
wildlife sanctuary, the beavers are free 
to rearrange it as they choose. Mere one 
gets an idea of just how cheeky heavers 
can be on their home grounds. 

The Jackson is also a line, fast, white- 
water canoeing river, so fast that when 
paddling it is often necessary to pull 
into the bank in order to study the ap- 
proaches to difficult rapids. A friend and 
I one spring day smartly executed such 
a maneuver, swinging the stern end of 
our canoe into a niche in the canyon 
wall, just upstream from a treacherous- 
looking falls. To the surprise of all three, 
we found the small rock alcove occupied 
by a very dignified 50-pound beaver. 
The beaver was silting back on his am- 
ple haunches, delicately holding a half- 
eaten length of alder sapling. Me gave us 
the kind of look Diamond Jim Brady 
might have leveled at a pair of beavers 
if they had plopped down beside him 
when he was about to polish off a dia- 
mondback terrapin. Slowly the beaver 
laid down his snack and dove into the 
water. He tried to surface directly under 
our aluminum canoe, like a furry Moby 
Dick. In an attempt to sec w hat was hap- 
pening and to prevent something worse 
from happening, we both leaned over 
the same side of the canoe, immediately 
capsizing it. The beaver gave a contemp- 
tuous thrash of his Hat. fat tail and dis- 
appeared, leaving us to deal with the 
cold water as best we could. 

One thing that this world does not 
lack for is things to worry about. The 
purpose of this report is not to alarm 
anyone. It is only a warning. If you 
should hear, in the dead of the night, the 
sound of an ornamental magnolia, 
lamppost or picnic table being felled 
into a fishpond, storm sewer or septic 
tank, the thing to do is take to the 
hills. The beavers have come. end 


SO 



You could have been in Paris tonight. 


Paris. Just as you've always remem- 
bered her. Or just as you’ve always 
dreamed of her. 

Paris. A world of high life and haut 
couture. A world of lights and sounds 
and gardens and spires and fountains 
and a river called the Seine. Above all. 
a world of romance that will endure 
long after you've come home again. 

The next time Paris tempts you, 


yield. And take off with the world's 
most experienced airline. 

En route, fly First-Class President 
Special, a world of famous wines, su- 
perb cuisine by Maxim’s of Paris, un- 
common service, and a very real sense 
of being above it all. 

Or fly Economy, if you wish. Or go 
to another European city, if you wish. 
We fly straight through to 27 of them 


from the U.S.. twice as many as any- 
one else. Call a Pan Am Travel Agent 
or call us direct. 

Then relax and enjoy the good feel- 
ing that comes from flying the best 
there is. 

Vive la difference! 

Worlds most experienced airline 

First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 

First on the Pacific First ‘Round the World 





The rule is that straight 
Bourbon must be aged 2 
years. Many Bourbons settle 
for 4 years. Some for 6. 

But Kentucky Tavern holds 
out for 8 full years. When 
Bourbon flavor is at its peak. 
As a matter of fact we think 
8 year old Kentucky Tavern 
is the only Bourbon old 
enough— and smooth enough 
to drink. 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


baseball OHIO SI ATE defcaicd Oklahm 
Slate 8-2 in the finals to win its first NCAA eha 
pionship in Omaha. Named outstanding player 
l!’e C ollegc World Scries was the Buckeyes' STL’ 
ARLIN. who beat top-ranked DSC twice (on 

three-hitter and a two-hiltcr) and rellcscd in thi 
other winnine names Altottethcr Arlin pitched 20 
innings, allowed only two runs and struck out 28. 


boating Three speedboat drivers. RON MU'S- 
S()\ and REN MANCHESTER, both of Seattle, 
and DON WILSON of Palm Beach. Fla. all M. 
were killed during the President's Cup for unlimited 
hydroplanes on the Potomac near Washington. 
Musson. a three-time national class champion, 
died when his W.-Yv ttunluhl exploded during an 
elimination hem. while Manchester and Wilson were 
killed a lew hours lulcr when their bouts collided in 
the final heat. Officials stopped the race, and later 
declared Manchester the winner on the basis of 
points accrued during the elimination heals. 


boxing West Germany's KARL MIEDENBER- 
CiFR. 28. supposedly the next to get a shot at Cas- 
sius Clay's world heavyweight title, retained his Eu- 
ropean championship when he scored a 15-round 
decision over Ivan Prchcg. a 33-year-old Yugoslavi- 
an. al Frankfurt. West Germany. 


golf BILL CASPFR. who made up a seven-stroke 
deficit on the last nine lo tic Arnold Palmer and 
force an 18-holc playoff for the U.S Open title in 
San Francisco, again came from behind to win by 
four strokes with a onc-undcr-par 69 (page 22). 

K A I HY WHITWORTH broke the LPGA mark lor 
a 72-hole tournament when she shot rounds of 68. 
71, 69. 65 for a 273 total lo win the Milwaukee 
Jaycee Open. 


hcsicd Ferrari (no factory entries finished) at the 


ROWING Dark-horse WISCONSIN, rowing the 
three miles on Onondaga Lake at Syracuse, N.Y. 
in 16:03.4. won the IRA varsity championship for 
the first lime in seven years, beating defending 
champion Nasy by half a boat length {page 66 1. 
HARVARD'S unbeaten sarsu. eight defeated Yale 
bs six Icngllis m ihc annual ciasve on ihc Thames 

upstream in 19:44.0 to break the old mark, set by 
Yale in 1949. by 8.8 seconds. 

tennis Top-seeded CHARLES PASAREI I . a 
VJCLA senior and a member of Ihc Oasis Cop 
team, rallied lo defeat Stan Smith, a Southern Cal 
sophomore who holds the national hardcourt title, 
6-4. 3-6. 2-6. 6- 3. 6-1. in tlic NCAA championship 
singles final al the University of Miami. 

Australia's ROY EMERSON won h<s fourth con- 
secutive London grass-court championship and Ins 
second by default when his countryman. Tony 
Roche had to pull out of the final because of an 
inimed ankle. A year ago Emerson was awarded the 
nile when Dennis Ralslon forfeited because of a 
swollen thumb. I ranee's I RaNCOISF DURR, a 
former law student, heal Judy Fcgart of Australia 
in straight sets for the women's li'le. 

TRACK A FIELD Washington State . GERRY 
LINDGREN. weighing in al 120 pounds, won the 
six-m<lc run and sei .• meet record in ihc three-mile, 
while Texas A&M's RANDY MATSON, at 250 
pounds, broke meet marks in both the sholput and 
discus throw at the NCAA outdoor championships 
in Bloomington. Ind. (page 6 4). 


ROBERTA ALBERS, a 19-year-old Univcrsiiy of 
Miami sophomore, won the Trans- Mississippi 
women's amateur at Ford Smith. Ark.. I up over 
Spokane's Peggy Conley, also 19. 


weight lifting GARY GUBNER the former 
NY U champion shoiptillcr. won the heavy weight rule 
at the AAU championships in York. Pa wilh a three - 
lift total of 1.170 pounds. 


horse racing Ogden Phipps's BUC'KPASSER 
(52.60). the richest horse campaigning in ihc U S. 
despite his absence from the Triple Crown races be- 
cause of an iniury. gained his first stakes victory 
since March as Braulio Baera rode him to a three- 
quarter-length Win over King Ranch'v Biifflc (sec- 
ond in the Belmont) in the Leonard Richards Stakes 
at Delaware Park in Stanton. Del. The victory, 
which was worth S26.923. increased Buckpasser's ca- 
reer earnings lo 5709.964. 

motor sports FORD finished one. two. three 
a! the 24-hour endurance race in l.c Mans, I ranee, 
marking ihc first time an American-made vehicle 


wrestling IL RKF.Y. where wrestling iv the na- 
tional sport, "just had lo win." said ils coach. 
NasuL Akar. 42. an Olympic champion in l>»4Kand 
twice world champion in the 125.5-pound class as 
Ihc Turks look one gold medal (ATALAY MAH- 
MUT. 1 7 1.5-pound I and placed in all seven other 
classes to score 34 points for the ream title at the 
world frcc-stylc championships in Toledo. It was 
Turkey's first world wrestling title since 1957 when 
the meet was held in Istanbul. Russia, with the most 
gold medals (Ihrecl. finished second with 28^4 
points, followed by ihc surprising U.S. leant, which 
placed third with 23. "This was hs fax our best per- 
formance in world tournament competition," said 


the U.S. coach, 37-year-old Bill Smith. I hc US. 
winner of two silver medals (LARRY KRISTCH I . 
heavyweight, and BOBBY DOUGLAS. 138,5- 
pound) and one hron/e (RICHARD SANDERS. 
1 14.5-pound), had never finished higher than fifth 
in previous world championships. 


MILEPOSTS PROPOSED- A NATIONAL PRO- 
M-SSIONAI SOCCER LEAGUE, a 10-team c r- 
cuil. by a group of businessmen, including owners 
of four National Foolbull League teams (Carroll 
Rovcnbloont and Don Kcllett of the Baltimore 
Colls. Arthur and Dan Rooney of the Pittsburgh 
Stec'ers. Charles and Bill llidwill of the St. Louis 

The members of the league would he New York. 
Baltimore. Pitishurgh. St. Louis. Minnesota, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles. Chicago. Toronto and Van- 
couver. Play would start in the cities' major stadiums 
in April |V67. and most players would be rccru tcd 
front Europe. 

SYNDICATED: Kentucky Derby and Prcakncsv 
winner KAUAI KING, by his owner Michael l ord 
has been so busy lately that he hasn't had a 


k up King's [X-rb 




r 52.- 


520.000. ihc highest figure in Thoroughbred racing 
history. "It's quite a deal, isn't it?" said I ord of the 

non for S2.4 million 10 days c.olicr. The Kauai 
King syndicate is based on 36 shares al 570.000 
apiece, and nienibers^mclude Jerold (' Hofi'bcrgcr. 

the National Brewing Co,, and Allred C< \ underbill. 
King will race ihrough November 1967 and then be 
retired to stud at Vanderbilt's Sagamore Farm in 
Glyndon. Md ,w here luccoli. a son of Naiive Dancer, 

was foaled in 1963. 

RETIRED: JIM LEMMON, 45. who succeeded 
the famed Ty F.bright as hcuJ rowing coach at the 
University of California in I960 and won ihc IRA 
championship in I960. 1961 and 1964. to become 
dean of men at the university. Lemmon ends his 
coaching career ,u Cal with 46 wins, six losvvs and 
one dead heat, He will be replaced by MARTY 
McNair. 26. who rowed stroke on the 1961 cham- 
pion Cal crew. 

DESTROYED: Maryland’s Pimlico Racetrack 
Cl.UBHOl SI . Ihc- oldest III i he I S., by a six- 
alarm fire. "It's a shame. . . . Something you just 
don't replace." said Pimlico's Racing Director 
Chick Lung All that was left of the 96-vcar-old 
structure was Ihc symbolic mc(al-|ockcy wcathcr- 
vune atop a blackened brick shaft. 

DIED: HAROLD WORST. 37. the world's ihrcc- 
cuvhion billiards champion for the past 12 years, in 
Grand Rapds, Mich., of cancer. 


CREDITS 

17. 73 74, 75 Nell 

k:-e« Droit- ?I 76,27 imes Dm... 28,29 Gm 
30 36, 37 -He-C Sch-vl- 

r.(i-. 57 Ley. .... AP 58 -.mb Sehorlmoi. 62 
VVI I . - • -■"••!. 65 • h r . r 66 Bet Fern- 

83 P v -an,,.-:fh r. S~,lh.An, t I 

e. Hohlil, Be' oiler Gate"*. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CAPTAIN ALBERT 
SYDNEY KELLEY. 71. 

a rixerboat pilot since 
1916 steered ihc Delia 
Queen of Cincinnati to 
her third victory in four 
years over the Belle of 
Louis t itle in their an- 
nual race on the Ohio. 
The Queen was 1.000 
feet ahead, despite a 
two-mile handicap. 



WALT MICHEL, a Fair- 
leigh Dickinson fresh- 
man from Jersey City. 
N.J. who earlier won 
the eastern collegiate 
match game bow ling ti- 
de, defeated C. Lynn 
Vincctu, the western 
champ, by 27 pins (597 - 
570) to take ihc nation- 
al match game cham- 
pionship in New York. 



brenoa smith, a sen- 
ior on the Louisville 
Malc High School girls’ 
track leam, won ihc 50- 
yard low hurdles in 7.1 
at the Kentucky State 
championships, then 
ran legs on both the 
880-yard medley and 
440-relay learns, which 
broke national girls' 
inierscholaslic records. 



STEVE EtCHSTAEOT, 

19, a sophomore at Mi- 
ami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege who has been golf- 
ing since he was 8. won 
the national junior col- 
lege indiv idual title and 
led Miami-Dadc to a 
24-siroke team victory 
in die championships 
at Miami Lakes Coun- 
try Club in Miami. 



TOM FIFE, 25. of Ber- 
keley, Calif, returned 
to Brigham Young 
University after three 
years as a missionary in 
Germany, regained his 
old catcher's spot (held 
for two previous years) 
and batted .508 for the 
season lo lead the West- 
ern Athletic Confer- 
ence in hitting. 



BRUCE REGAN, a sen- 
ior who became a la- 
crosse midfielder lor 
Baltimore’s Boys' Lat- 
in School when he was 
a third-grader, gained 
75' , of all his face-olfs 
this season and won the 
Kelly Award, given an- 
nually to the outstand- 
ing high school lacrosse 
man in Maryland. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY RAMRAS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

When Philadelphia's (4-6) Jackie Brandt 
ran to his position in right field in the second 
half of a doubleheadcr against the Braves, 
it was only the third time in 17 games that 
he was in the starting lineup. Brandt had a 
.179 batting average, one extra-base hit, 
seven RBIs and, according to a bed-sheet 
sign, he was "Bushcr Brandt.” Coming to 
bat in the third inning, he politely tipped his 
cap in the direction of the sign and hit his 
first home run in 10 months. When he re- 
turned to the outfield, the sign had been 
taken down, and when it reappeared it said 
only "Brandt." Atlanta (2-6) had 13 hom- 
ers in four games, but the Braves' starting 
pitchers were ineffective and Manager Bob- 
by Bragan had to use 20 relief pitchers. 
Felipe Alou hit six home runs to raise his 
season total to 17 — all 17 with the bases 
empty. Another team with pitching prob- 
lems was Chicago (3-4). Leo Durochcr gave 
Chuck Estrada his first start since June 1964, 
but the onetime Baltimore star was hit hard 
by the Giants. Ron Santo had an 18-game 
hitting streak to raise his average to .305. In 
san irancisco (5-2) the temperature was 
91°, and the Giants were just as hot. Before 
a game with the Cubs, Willie Mays (who was 
in a 3-for-19 slump and batting .268) shout- 
ed to Pitcher Ernie Broglio, "Get ready, 1 
need some hits and you’re my man." Willie 
popped out the first time but came back in 
the third with a run-scoring single and two 
days later hit his 520th homer. Pitcher Gay- 
lord Perry (below) won twice, st. louis 
(6-3) Outfielder Lou Brock celebrated his 
27th birthday with a gamc-w inning home 
run against Philadelphia to break out of a 
prolonged slump. Brock had gone to the 
Florida Instructional League last fall to 
learn the strike zone, but he came back so 
confused that he was striking out at a record 


pace. Bob Gibson won the 100th game of 
his career, a three-hitter over the Pirates. 
Although Pittsburgh (5-2) moved into sec- 
ond place, starters completed only one game 
in nine, and of the Pirates' first 36 victo- 
ries, the bullpen had saved 21. In his last 
20 games Roberto Clemente had 33 hits, 
five homers and 19 RBIs and jumped his 
average from .285 to .325. Castoffs played 
important roles for new york (4-6). Pitch- 
er Bob Shaw, acquired from the Giants, 
pitched his first complete game of the sea- 
son and followed with a second win four 
days later. Shortstop Ed Bressoud was told 
by President George Weiss to wear glasses; 
he did, and upon replacing Roy McMillan 
at shortstop won three games w ith key hits. 
The Mcls picked up Bob Friend from the 
Yankees and dropped Dick Stuart. Unhap- 
py because Cincinnati (6-4) traded Pitcher 
Joey Jay (6-2 for the season) to the Braves 
for Hank Fischer (2-3). irate fans hanged 
Owner Bill DcWitt in effigy in the Foun- 
tain Square area. One player who wanted 
to be traded — Chico Ruiz, who has had only 
43 at bats in two years— was not. Houston 
(3-4) Pitcher Larry Dicrker said, "It was the 
thrill of my life," after he had shut out the 
Dodgers 3-0 on a five-hitter. Dave Giusti 
won his ninth, beating the Cubs for the 
fourth time this year. Jim Gentile, who had 
"life blow up in my face" after being dropped 
from the club for tossing his bat at an 
umpire, reconsidered the Astros' offer and 
decided to report to Oklahoma City. “Drys- 
dale's pitching and stuff arc a lot better than 
his record, but he hasn't been as lucky as 
Drysdale of old," said i.os angeles (3-4) 
Manager Walt Alston after the big right- 
hander lost his eighth game of the season. 
Sandy Koufax lost his first game to the 
Astros since April 14. 1963 (it was also 
his first loss this season since April 30) but 


came back in his next start to beat the 
Giants 3-2. 

Standings SF 40-25. Pill 37-25, LA 37-26, 

Phil 35 30, Hou 34-30. SIL 31 31 Cm 

29-34. All 29-38. NY 24 36. Chi 20-41 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

After boston (2-6) Owner Tom Yaw key 
saw the Red Sox play for the first time this 
season, an 11-7 loss to the Tigers, he an- 
nounced that, contrary to reports, "1 am 
not getting ready to sell." The Sox lost five 
straight, seven of eight, and gave up 70 
runs on 87 hits during the week. Trying to 
get out of 10th place, the Red Sox traded 
Pitcher Earl Wilson to the Tigers for Out- 
fielder Don Dcmeter. Only 10 players from 
last year's roster remain in Boston uniforms. 
A1 Kaline of Detroit (5-2), who was in a 
mild slump early in the season, got his 
2,000th career hit, a single against Boston, 
and Willie Horton, who had been batting 
.186, beat the Red Sox with a home run. 
Between them, Kaline and Horton had 19 
hits and 16 RBIs. Denny McLain became 
the first American League pitcher to win 10 
games, and Bill Monbouqucttc, who was 
moved into the bullpen, won his first game 
since May 20, Before Wilson started against 
new york (2-5) he said, "You can't 
knock a deal that takes you to a contender. 
It's great to be alive." The Yankees were 
glad, too: they scored five runs off Earl in 
4 H innings. Mel Stottlemyre won his sixth 
game, and Pitcher Fred Talbot, acquired 
from the Athletics, won his first for the 
Yankees. With a lineup that had no one 
older than 26, Kansas city (4-6) Manager 
Al Dark said, "If the season were to start 
again, we wouldn't concede anything to 
anybody.” Thereupon K.C. lost four 
straight. Dark benched Team Captain Dick 
Green briefly, and when Green returned to 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

When Gaylord Perry signed with the San Fran- 
cisco Giants for a S90.000 bonus in 1958, he 
was regarded as a certain winner. "His fast ball 
is already major league speed,” said Giant 
Scout Tim Murchison. But Perry spent 4*/i years 
in the minors before coming up to the Giants 
in 1962, compiling a 3-1 record as San Francis- 
co won the pennant. In 1963 his record slipped 
to 1-6 and he was farmed out- He got back to 
the Giants in 1964 and pitched well (12-1 1,2.75 
LRA), but in 1965 he fell offto 8-12 and a 4.18 
ERA. This season Gaylord had to prove him- 
self to Manager Herman Franks after the man- 
ager had suggested that he was gutless. "Her- 
man and I aren’t speaking," Perry would say. 


He won his first game, a relief appearance 
against the Cubs on April 19. and in his first 
start four days later he had a four-hit victory- 
over the Astros. His record reached 5-0 before 
he lost his first game on May 15. But on May 24 
he suffered an ankle injury sliding into second 
base lhat put him on the disabled list. Why the 
extra hustle? "I don't ever like to give up," said 
Perry. He returned to action last week, beat 
the Cubs and lifted the Giants back into first 
place. In the clubhouse, Franks was among the 
first to shake his hand. Four days later he de- 
feated the Dodgers for his eighth win. He had 
the best winning percentage of any pitcher in 
the majors (.888). his overall major league ca- 
reer record was finally above .500 again (32 
31), and the Giants were leading the league. 



GIANTS' GAVLORO PERRY 


THE SEASON 


BEST 

BATTING (NL) Allen. Phtl .331 

BATTING (AL) F Robinson, 
B»I1 349 


HOME RUNS (NL) Aaron All 22 
(I per II AB> 

HOME RUNS (AL) F Robinson Ball 
18(1 pei 13 AB) 

PITCHING (NL) Koulax. LA , 
Manchal. SF u 1 
PITCHING (AL) McLain 
Del 10 3 


ERA (NL) KoufM. LA 1 57 

ERA (AL) John, Chi I 88 


COMPLETE Koulax LA 12 

GAMES (NL) (16 starts) 


McLain Del 6 
(14 starts) 


TEAM HR (NL) Allanla 85 

TEAM HR (AL) Ballimoie 75 


TEAM SB (NL) Los Angeles 56 

TEAM SB (AL) Chicago 53 


WORST 
McMillan 
NY 157 
Ryan Bos 170 


Jackson, Hou 0 
<?43 AB) 
Hershberger. 

KC 0 (209 AB) 

Ellis, Cin 2-11 


Blasmgame All 
Hands, ChiQ 
(II slarls) 
Talbot. KC-NYO 
(13 slarls) 


SI. Louis 33 
Kansas City 19 


San Fiancisco 10 
Boston 8 


"rJir 


<gh hut r IS 


the lineup he went 2 for 4 in his first game 
and hit a homer in the next. Suffering from 
a pulled muscle in his right leg, Jack La- 
mabc of Chicago (4-5) refused to miss his 
starting turn and was ineffective, losing for 
the first time after four straight wins. White 
Sox Manager Eddie Stanky was unhappy, 
too, with his team's play. He kept the Sox 
around for extra batting practice, even 
though they had just played three games in 
less than 24 hours. Hearing that his players 
were unhappy about the extra work, Stanky 
yelled, "They can cither do it or get out.” 
Hoyt Wilhelm returned from the disabled 
list. California (7-3) Manager Bill Rigney 
told his team to “relax and send out your 
laundry and forget about the trading dead- 
line.” The Angels won seven straight. Dean 
Chance won his first game since May 13, 
and Jim Frcgosi, who had been hitting 
.193, raised his average 40 points. Pitcher 
Clyde Wright, brought up from El Paso, 
won his first major league game. Luis Apa- 
ricio of Baltimore (6-2) extended his hit- 
ting streak to 18 games, Frank and Brooks 
Robinson combined for seven home runs 
and the Orioles again moved into first place 
ahead of the Indians. F. Robby was lead- 
ing the league in both hitting and home 
runs, and Brooks led in RBls. Larry Brown 
returned to the Cleveland (3-4) lineup for 
the first time since suffering a fractured 
skull on May 4. However, Pitchers Sam 
McDowell and Dick Radatz were sidelined 
with arm injuries. Washington (4-3) Pitch- 
er Pete Richcrt combined with Reliever 
Ron Kline to pitch a one-hitter against the 
Orioles, and big Frank Howard raised his 
average to .287. Dave Boswell of Minnesota 
(4-5) won his fourth straight after starting 
the season with four losses. 

Standings: Balt 42-22, Clev 37-22. Del 38- 

23. Cal 34 31. Minn 30 31. Chi 29-32 NY 

26-33. Wash 27-38. KC 25 37, Bos 22-41 



IMPORTED 



CHARLES TANQUERAY & C° LT?. 

_ LONDON. ENGLAND. 

UCl OF ENGLAND ■ IOO% GR AIN NIUTRAt S** |TS 


If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 
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100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94,6 PROOF. DISTILLED. BOTTLED S SHIPPE0 FROM LONDON FOR J. M. McCUNN & CO.. INC.. N Y. 


19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


QUAKER GOLF 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the finest golf 
tournament preview I have ever seen in print 
(U.S. Open. June 13). The models of the 
holes in Quake Corner and Ken Venturi's 
lucid analysis of the Olympic Country Club 
course serve notice to all golfers that their 
game involves more than hitting a ball with 
a club. 

Too many courses are being built today 
on the premise that size is challenge. I am 
not opposed to the long hitter. In fact, his 
advantage should not be taken from him by 
narrowing his landing zone. But neither 
should it be broadened or freed from the 
hazards that face other players. Leave it to 
the Olympics, the Oakmonts and the Mori- 
ons to provide golf's real challenge; i.e., 
that the player not only be able to hit the 
ball but that he know where it's going and 
how it's going to get there. More golf course 
architects should realize that huge greens 
are robbing them of the very "challenge" 
they arc trying to create with length. Give 
the expert putter a 10.000-square-foot green 
to hit to. and you're giving him duck soup. 
Of course, you can also create w ild undula- 
tions in those big greens, but then you're get- 
ting close to the unreal trickery of minia- 
ture golf. 

Perhaps today's trend is irreversible. I 
hope not. Somewhere there is the happy 
medium where length, hazard and terrain 
blend into a test of skill for the golfer and 
provide him with a genuine challenge. We 
need more Olympics, and I hope we'll al- 
ways have an SI to tell us about them in yet 
other unique ways. 

Tom Buggy 

Kingston, N.Y. 

SOMEBODY 

Sirs: 

John Underwood surely scored a birdie 
with his article. A Nobody ol the Open (June 
13). His heartwarming account of George 
Thomas' dream come true of teeing off with 
the greats in the U.S. Open was well worth 
the price of my subscription. Given such a 
chance, a lot of nobodics could very well 
become somebodies. 

Gene Richards 

Hollansburg, Ohio 
Sirs: 

The ending was a bit sad but the rest was 
thoroughly enjoyable. Being able to rub 
shoulders with Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer would certainly be a grand experi- 
ence for anyone, and I'm sure that George's 
feelings were expressed correctly. I have seen 
a home pro compete in the Colonial Nation- 
al Invitation, and the pressures arc greater 


than imaginable. A nontouring golfer has 
to have a lot of guts to compete with the 
seven-day-a-wcekers. 

Donald F. Jones 

Fort Worth 
Sirs: 

Every man who has ever wanted to excel in 
any sport should be able to stand in Thomas' 
shoes while he reads your article. 

Robert A. Wisciimeyer 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

George Thomas is not a nobody. He is 
one of the comparatively few "near greats." 
He was a competent pharmacist and is a 
dedicated professional golfer. The sport is 
enriched by people like George. He never 
was and never w ill be a nobody. 

Gilbert S. Small, D.D.S. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Indeed. George Thomas is a nobody and 
he is likely to remain so. For a man with a 
college education, he shows complete dis- 
respect for his education and the profession 
of pharmacy for w hich he has studied. There 
is quite a distinction between the pill-ped- 
dlcr, soda-jerk, money-minded druggist and 
the true pharmacist. The pharmacist is capa- 
ble of offering complete pharmaceutical 
services to the public, hospitals and mem- 
bers of the allied professions. He is a vital 
member of the American society and has 
earned this position through years of dedi- 
cated research. I am a pharmacist and I 
take great pride in being a member of the 
pharmaceutical profession. I resent any de- 
famatory remarks concerning pharmacy 
by anyone, particularly a "druggist" like 
George Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas can go on making chocolate 
sodas and counting pills, and. as the article 
says, he will continue to be "a nobody." 

Frederick Eng 

Baltimore 

REDS' BRAIN 

Sirs: 

Your article on Bill DcWitt (Cincinnati's 
Brain-picker, June 13) was great, but it 
doesn't give enough credit to one of the best 
baseball minds of this generation. DeWitt 
would have made an ideal commissioner. If 
bascbull had more men like him it would 
not be playing second fiddle to football. 

Roger Stanton 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

I was glad to read that Mr. Bill DcWitt 
is “hard working and methodical, frank and 


a great brain-picker." The people of Cin- 
cinnati have been wondering what sonic of 
his good characteristics were. The Reds, 
picked by many to win the National League 
crown with their great young talent, arc now 
dawdling in the second division, One reason 
for this poor showing is that DcWitt wants 
to have a puppet manager so he can run his 
club his way, which seems to be proving 
disastrous. 

Young ballplayers need a brash, outspok- 
en manager to gain their respect and to help 
them reach their peak potential. The Reds 
have just the opposite type of manager. 
Earlier in the year it was rumored that they 
had had a chance to get Leo Durochcr. Un- 
doubtedly Durochcr's price was too high — 
both in dollars and amount of control, 
things which DcWitt was unwilling to give 
up. Because of this, the people of Cincin- 
nati suffer. 

William W. Cowgill 

C incinnati 
Sirs: 

Mr. DcWitt may have a great eye for 
balancing his budget, but lie's a little weak 
in botany— he thinks Frank Robinsons grow 
on trees. 

Alan King 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

I am glad that Mr. DcWitt has "learned 
something from everyone I've ever been 
associated with" and that he "has become 
interested in the player-rating system of Ed 
Berry." but I wish SI would learn my real 
first name. It's Al, not Ed. 

A li re d P. Bi rry 

Mount Dora. Fla. 

TIMEO OANAOS 

Sirs: 

Your Scorecard article (June 13) quotes 
odds by Jimmie (The Greek) Snyder of Las 
Vegas on Marichal or Koufax winning 30 
games this year. I recently spent five months 
in Las Vegas and found that if I bet against 
The Greek I was much better off most of the 
time. At this writing, Marichal and Koufax 
arc both 12-2. With 98 games remaining 
for the Giants and 100 for the Dodgers, 
their chances have to be belter than 3 to 1. 
So. Jimmie I suggest you do not put your 
money where your mouth is. It could be 
expensive! 

Richard E. Porch 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

STONY HONUS 

Sirs: 

It was indeed heartening to read George 
W. Hilton's plea (19th hole, June 6) that 
continued 
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the statue of Honus Wagner be allowed to 
remain on the University of Pittsburgh cam- 
pus when Forbes Field is razed and the Pi- 
rates move to the North Side- T hose of us \\ ho 
are on the Pitt track and cross-country 
teams will always have a special place in our 
hearts for old Honus Whenever anyone of 
us tightens up near the end of a race, team- 
mates sadly shake their heads and say . "He's 
turned to stone, just like Honus Wagner." 
It would be sad indeed if future University 
of Pittsburgh runners were denied this tine 
old tradition. 

Frank Hanoi i man 

Larry Hubnik 

Fran Siior 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Allow me to add my ales to the letter 
written by Mr. Hilton. As one who has spent 
many hours in the ancient coniines of Forbes 
Field and who still roots avidly for the 
Pirates and other Pittsburgh teams I am 
all for building a new stadium. Bui. like 
Mr. I lilton. I hope that the sports leaders of 
the city allow the statue of Honus Wagner 
to remain in its present location, as a re- 
minder of the memorable events that have 
taken place there. It will be difficult to re- 
late. even a few years from now. the excite- 
ment and thrill of the 1960 Series-winning 
home run by Bill Mu/eroski without a fa- 
miliar landmark to beat out the existence 
of the old ball park. 

T r \nk Conti mo 

Arlington. Va. 

ALLEN'S LARYNX 

Sirs: 

I have read so many snide references the 
last one in your 19 th Hon of May 30 to 
Mel Allen's vocal breakdown at the close 
of the 1963 World Series that I feci it is time 
to set the record straight. As any regular 
listener to the Yankee games that year can 
attest. Allen suffered from a severe case of 
laryngitis during the last two mouths of the 
1963 season. It was so bad by early Sep- 
tember that he took an enforced vacation 
until the opening of the World Series. The 
layoff apparently did some good, as Allen's 
voice came back and held up until the 
eighth inning of the final game. But finally 
\ m Scully was forced to relieve him. Yankee 
haters may still argue that the Yankee "hu- 
miliation" (total hits: Dodgers 2. Yankees 
6) in that fourth game hastened Allen's 
laryngeal downfall. But to ihis. I can only- 
say that Mel's voice held up perfectly after 
Amoros' catch in the 1955 Series. Mazer- 
oski’s home run in I960, and throughout the 
entire 1959 season, when the Yankees went 
79 75 and lost five straight games to the 
Boston Red Sox. 

Pic. Wiiiivm Linn, USA 
I S. Armed Forces, (iermany 
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Russo-Manchurian Roulette 


Here, in almost his own words, Engelbrecht, a free-lance German spy, 
recounts an Asian hunting experience by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 


I first met PetrofT in the dark pinc- 
' woods of the Tayga. We were sitting 
around our campfire, my three compan- 
ions and I one German, two French- 
men and one Chinese. The Tayga is a 
vast tract of virgin forest lying to the 
west of the great Manchurian plains, 
and in 1934 was still an El Dorado for 
game of all kinds. Our quarry on this 
occasion was wild boar, whose flesh we 
planned to take back to Harbin to feed 
three tiger cubs I had captured the pre- 
vious year. 

As we relaxed around the lire, waiting 
for the Chmcse cook to prepare our meal, 
we sipped our drinks and talked about 
the day's happenings and our plans for 
the morrow. Suddenly the dogs gave a 
threatening growl, and three men stag- 
gered into the clearing. The tallest of 
them was clearly in a bad way. Blood 
clotted one trouser leg and he was limp- 
ing. half supported on the shoulders of 
his companions. They spoke to us in 
Russian, a language I speak as fluently 
as my own. Quickly we made a space 
for them at the lire, and I examined the 
tall man's wound. 

PetrofT, his name was. That morning 
he had stumbled on a trip wire which 
fired a set gun and the charge had passed 
through his call’. Chinese hunters often 
used to set these traps for wild boar. The 
Russians carried no first-aid equipment, 
but I was able to give PetrofT something 
to prevent blood poisoning and a ban- 
dage to dress the wound. It is possible 
that I saved his life. 

The grateful Russians joined our camp 
and our party and stayed with us for 
several days. I found them to be affable 
fellows, reliable hunters and first-class 
shots. We trekked back the two days' 
ride to the city of Harbin together, w here 
the Russians lived too. They worked, 
they told me. at the Soviet Embassy. We 
parted on the friendliest of terms, 

At about this time there fell a bitter 
blow to all hunters in China. The import 
of readymade shells was forbidden by 
the government— and no Chinese firm 
could make them. Reloading old shells 


would have been practicable except 
that suitable gunpowder was almost un- 
obtainable. This undoubtedly ended the 
sport for the amateur and weekend hunt- 
ers. hut we old hands solved the problem 
by using Mary Piekfords. 

Gunpowder does not explode: it mere- 
ly burns very fast, and it is the enormous 
expansion of the gases that drives the 
shot down the barrel. In the absence 
of proper powder, another last-burning 
substance will do as well. Such a sub- 
stance is cinema film. I was running the 
German movie theater, and I thus had 
contacts in the cinema world throughout 
Manchuria. As soon as a set of reels had 
made the complete circuit of 50 theaters 
they were for the price of a small bribe 

sent to me. 

I would wash the film in warm water 
and brush off the emulsion. When dry. 
the film was cut into strips a yard long, 
and 30 or 40 such lengths would be 
sandwiched between two hardwood 
boards and squeezed very tight in a vise, 
leaving half an inch of film showing 
above the wood. A plane or a coarse file 
used on the projecting edges of the film 
would produce very fine shavings or 
chips: Mary Pickford Smokeless. I used 
to load the cartridges with a pinch of 
precious black powder to get speedy ig- 
nition. and fill up with 38 to 40 grains of 
Mary Pickford. the usual wads, shot 
and end cap. The result was ammunition 
that would kill anything in the Tayga. 

It was, however, a tedious process, 
this home manufacture, and took up 
much of the time I should have been 
spending on my business; and I had 
other matters to attend to. even apart 
from market research for the Saxon firm 
which employ ed me. Once, when home in 
Germany on leave. I was approached 
by the German government: Would I 
be prepared to do a little intelligence 
work in Manchuria, reporting on the 
movements of the Russians, who were 
constantly try ing to infiltrate? I said yes. 
and in fact I have for most of my life 
been active in intelligence work against 
the Communists: first for the White Rus- 
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Roulette 

sians. then for the Germans and lately 
for the Americans. I learned recently 
that Moscow has put a sizable price on 
my head. 

But in 1934 the Soviet counteres- 
pionage organization was not what it is 
today, and I thought it unlikely that my 
activities should have attracted the 
attention of the Russians. I continued 
rny friendship with Petro/f. and when 
my birthday came in August I was de- 
lighted to receive a present from him. 
in gratitude for my help in the Tayga. 
It was a shiny red box of factory-made 
Russian 12-gauge shells. The goose- 
shooting season was about to start on 
the Sungari River, and I was glad to 
have them. Because I normally load my 
own ammunition, distrusting mass pro- 
duction. I decided to open one of these 
Russian shells to see just what sort of 
performance I might expect. 

I lifted off the lid of the box. folded 
back the greaseproof paper and pulled 
out one shell at random from the middle 
of the box. I removed the end wad and 
tipped the shot out onto the table. But 
instead of the I or 1 I 8 ounces I ex- 
pected. there were no more than a dozen 
pellets. What was anyone supposed to 
shoot with these. I wondered. I picked 
out the next layer of wadding and was 
surprised to find, instead of the powder 
1 expected, a stick of yellowish substance 
of the same consistency as putty. I care- 
fully removed it and found, underneath, 
perhaps 10 grains of black powder. 

I supposed at first that Petroff wanted 
to make a fool of me the next time we 
went hunting together. 1 would take 
a careful shot at a duck or goose, and 
there would he a miserable phui from 
my gun. and the few pellets of shot 
would dribble into the water in front 
of me. Then l began to wonder. 

I opened up the other 24 shells. All 
were loaded normally, although the bal- 
ance between powder and shot was not. 
in my opinion the most suitable for my 
own gun. A suspicion crossed my mind. 
I walked to a field not far from my 
house, taking with me the mysterious 
yellow substance. I also took some Chi- 
nese rockets, lashed the "putty" to a 
couple of them, hung the bundle on a 
tree, lit the fuse of the rocket and walked 
well away. 

There was a huge detonation, and a 
rush of wind that blew my hat off. I 
returned to the tree to find that a large 
expanse of the bark had been scorched 
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and blackened by the explosion. A num- 
ber of the small branches had been 
snapped off. It was with some uneasi- 
ness that I thought of what might have 
happened to me had I fired that shell 
in my gun. 

What should I do? To telephone Pc- 
troff- -or his chief -at the Embassy and 
accuse them of trying to murder me 
would merely invite polite ignorance of 
the whole affair, and perhaps an apology 
for shoddy Russian manufacturing meth- 
ods. Or I could sit tight and do nothing 
and stay away from Petroff. 

I did exactly the opposite. That eve- 
ning 1 called him and invited him and 
his two friends to join my party for the 
goose shooting on the Sungari River. 
In August every year enormous flocks 
of wildfowl gather on the Sungari. It is 
a launching pad. as it were, for their 
flight to southern China, where they 
spend the winter. It gives some of the 
most fabulous shooting in the whole of 
China. Petroff accepted. 

As I expected, the geese were there 
by the thousands. As we sailed up the 
river in my motorboat, we saw skein 
after skein wheeling above us as in their 
own secret ways they prepared for their 
long journey. Although not a shot was 
fired until 10 a.m., by 3 in the after- 
noon the eight of us had accounted for 
more than a hundred geese and there 
was still the evening flight to come. 

I had arranged that Petroff should 
stand next to me on my right, not more 
than 50 yards away. Sure enough, short- 
ly after 3. I heard him coming through 
the reeds. "How many did you get?" he 
asked. "Fifteen." I said. "What about 
you? You had a lot of shooting." "Yes." 
he told me. "I had II. maybe 12. The 
greatest shooting I've ever had. The 
trouble is. I’m out of ammunition. I 
was wondering if you could lend us 
some. We'll pay you back in Harbin, 
of course." 

"I'll pay you back now.” 1 thought to 
myself. Aloud I said. "Of course. I've 
got half a belt here. Mary Pickfords. but 
I seem to be all right with those today." 
I dipped into my bag and pulled out the 
box he had given me a few weeks be- 
fore. "Share these with Alexeyeff," I 
told him. 

"No, no," he said hastily. "You 
should keep these. Let me have the Mary 
Pickfords." 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow. If you're 
accustomed to Russian-made ammuni- 


lion, you must stick to it.” I put a dozen 
shells into his belt. He clutched the rest, 
still in their shiny red box. and squelched 
off through the dank nuid at the side of 
the river. "Fill up Alexcyeff's belt too," 

1 called after him. 

As I expected, the best of the shoot 
really started soon afterward. Hardly a 
minute passed without seeing or hearing 
a flight of geese take to the air in front 
of us. It was not long before a flight 
headed straight for Petroff. He did not 
tire. 

“Hey. Petroff." I called. "Didn't you 
see those?" 

"Yes. but they were a shade too high 
for me. You spoil the shooting for the 
others if you lake them loo high," 
Petroff shouted back. 

All the geese flew either too high or 
too fast for Petroff and Alcxeycff the 
rest of the afternoon. At dusk the rush- 
es parted and Petroff approached me 
through the failing light. I motioned to a 
friend who was standing on the other 
side of me to move closer. The easiest 
way out of the Russian’s embarrassing 
plight, 1 reflected grimly, would be if a 
stray shot were to topple me into the 
Sungari River. But they would not dare 
if there was a witness. All the same. I 
considered that the game had gone on 
long enough to be safe, and I offered to 
take back the new shcllsand to let Petroff 
have some Mary Picklords. since he and 
Alexeyeft' did not seem to have much 
luck with the Russian ammunition. The 
exchange was made, and Petroff went 
back to his position with a light step. 
He and Alcxeycff then contributed a few 
more geese to the bag. while I took good 
care to use up the remaining cartridges 
from the box Petroff had given me. hx- 
cept for one. 

We had a mile to walk back to where 
l had moored the boat, and we had the 
heavy burden of nearly 150 geese to 
carry along the riverside path. Halfway 
we stopped for a rest. 

"And how did you get on." I asked 
Petroff. "with our famous Manchurian 
Mary Pickfords?" 

"Amazing." he answered. "Really 
amazing. They were almost as good as 
proper shells. I killed one very high bird. 
Very high indeed." 

"Almost as good? I can tell you. my 
friend, that your Russian shells cannot 
compare with my Mary Pickfords or 
not when it comes to the pattern." 

"Ah. the pattern. You know, these 
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good Moscow shells will put 50 pellets 
into a 30-inch circle at 30 yards." 

"From a choke barrel?" I asked. 

"Yes." he bragged. "And I bet your 
Mary Pickfords won’t do that.” 

"Well." I said. "It’s a pity we can’t 
prove it. because I’ve used all of your 
box. All I’ve left is a couple of. . . . Oh. 
no. we’re in luck. Look, I’ve got one in 
my pocket.” As I showed him the bright 
Russian shell he flinched. This was it, he 
must have been thinking. This must 
surely be the "special." Even in the half 
light I could see his face blanching. I pro- 
duced a sheet of newspaper that had been 
used for wrapping my lunch and tore it 
in half. 

"We’ll put this against the tree here 
and give these shells a test," 1 suggested. 

1 paced out 30 yards; loaded a Mary 
Pickford into my right barrel and fired 
into the center of the sheet. Then I set up 
the other paper. "You try this one, Pe- 
troflf," I said, and handed him the last — 
and crucial — Russian shell. 

"No, really, my dear friend," he stam- 
mered. "Would it not be better if 
you ...?** 

“If I . 

"I mean, a test like this should be 
done with the same gun." 

"Nonsense, my dear friend. Yours is 
12-gauge, 28-inch, improved cylinder, 
the same barrel as mine. If you're show- 
ing off your country’s shells, the least 
you can do is to fire it yourself." 

"Yes, come on, Petroff," agreed one 
of my own friends. "Let's see what Mos- 
cow can do. Wc want to get home." The 
seven of us ringed round the Russian, all 
except Alexeyeff, who had disappeared 
behind a tree with the usual excuse. 

Petroff could see no way out without 
loss of face. Reluctantly he opened the 
breech of his gun and inserted the car- 
tridge. He looked around for moral sup- 
port, but Alexeyeff was still behind the 
tree. Slowly Petroff raised his gun to his 
shoulder, and I could see the sweat glis- 
tening on his brow. He slipped forward 
the safety catch at the second attempt 
and took aim. 

The noise of the shot shattered the si- 
lence. Petroff let the gun drop from his 
grasp and sank to the ground on his 
knees. Alexeyeff appeared from behind 
the tree, ostentatiously buttoning his fly. 
1 collected the newspaper, and the pat- 
tern was pretty good. 

I never went hunting with Petroff 
again. end 
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Chug a lug a lug a lug a lug. 

And you’re still not tired of the taste of Coke. Because 
ice-cold Coca-Cola has the taste you never get tired of. 

Glass after glass, week after week, it’s always refreshing. 
That’s why things go better with Coke after Coke after Coke. 





WINSTON TASTES GOOD 

voyk. 

likeX cigarette should! 


— — T" 




Are we changing the "Winston tastes good" slogan? 
Not quite. 

To Winston smokers, it's still "like a cigarette should." 
But to the rest of you, it's "like your cigarette should." 
Get the message? Unless your cigarette is Winston, 
you're missing out on the best taste in filter cigarettes. 

So change to Winston and change 
for good-for good taste. 




